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Tonight mix yoor daiquiris ^ 
with Ronrico, the light 
tasteful rum from Puerto Rico. 

You might really stir up something. 


RONRICO 


Rum in a new light 


GENERAL WINE AND SPIRITsI 



Dominick & Dominick on: 
the invaluabie benefits to you of 
“the book you can’t buy at any price!” 


The book you see above is the 200-page business “bible" 
we live by. Not for sale— at any price. 

It is called simply the "Dominick & Dominick Manual." 
and contains policies and procedures for doing busi- 
ness according to a code of conduct we have main- 
tained for over 96 years. 

New members of the firm who are required, as all of 
us are. to live by this Manual sometimes mutter that it 
is terribly strict. But. all admit that it is fair and just. And. 
so typically Dominick & Dominick! 

The Manual serves you as well as it serves us. For. 
whatever your investment business, when it's done "by 
the book" at Dominick & Dominick you are assured of 
all this: 

Conduct and integrity of the highest order, with em- 
phasis on the confidential relationships that must exist 
between our clients and ourselves. 

Prompt, pleasant service, ..with particular care paid 
to the details. 

High standards for the form and content of research 
reports on specific companies and industries. Lucidly- 


written reports with "buy" or "sell” recommendations 
clearly spelled out. 

A uniformly efficient manner of doing business 
through a network of branch offices coast-to-coast. in 
Canada and overseas— all operating according to the 
standards set forth in the Manual. 

Tidy "housekeeping" of all paper work that attends 
the security business. 

A dedicated organization, employing senior counsel 
in all departments, to help you attain your investment 
objectives. 

The very best thinking of the very best men in our 
organization— who have compiled the do’s and don’ts 
that make up the “Dominick & Dominick Manual. ' 

Those are the invaluable benefits to you of "the book 
you can't buy at any price.” 

If you want to know more about Dominick & Dominick, 
or would like particular help with your investments, just 
drop us a line. 

Write; Department S81. We will be happy to talk to 
you at your convenience. 


DOMINICK‘^OMINICK.i 

INCORPORATED □ FOURTEEN WALL STREET. NEW YORK, N.Y. 10005 

Members New York. American. Midwest, Pacific Coast & Boston Stock Exchanges 


Buffalo; Chicago, Seattle Portland. Ore . San Franciaco; Los Angeles; Atlanta, Charlotte, Nashville. Houston; Boston; Basle, Switzerland, London 
Dommick Corporation of Canada Montreal, Toronto. Vancouver 


The one thing 
no other life insurance 
company can offer 
your family.. 



People, it i$ sometimes said, are much alike. We can't agree 
when it comes to life insurance agents. Ours are very different. 
Moss Mutual ogents ore on elite corps of skilled professionals 
who ore, we believe, the finest in the industry. 

Consider, for exomple, these three stondards; in comparison 
with industry averages three times as mony Mass Mutual agents 
hove corned the Chortered Life Underwriter designolion . . . four 
times os mony hove won the Nationol Quality Award . . st* 

times os mony ore members of the Million Dollar Round Table. 

Moss Mutual provides its ogents with the very best in policies, 
troining and services — in return we ask a lot of our agents. We 
osk for more work, more study, more dedication thon most 


people would believe possible. 

The result is life insuronce that is toilor-mode for your family, 
insuronce of the sort an ogent would write if he were doing it 
for himself. When on ogent from Mass Mutuol colls on you 
you know you have ot your commond the very best the life 
insuronce industry can offer. 

After alt, isn't thot whot your family deserves? 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


a 


Spritin/ifld. / or[:unizt'fl IHH] 


a 


...is a Mass Mutual agent. 
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weekly, etcepi one imuc 
end, by Trme Inc.. S40 t 
gan Ave.. Chicago. III. 6061 1 : prin- 
cipal office Rockerellcr Center, New 
York. N.Y. 10020; Jamea A. Linen. 
Preyideni; O. W. Brumbaugh, 
Treasurer; Bernard Barnes. Secrc- 
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at Chicago, III. and a 
mailing offices. Auinorirco as 
lecond-class mail by the Post Office 
Depanment. Ottawa. Canada and 
for payment of postage m cash. 
ConlincnUl U.S. subscriptions Sk 
a year; Alaska, Canada. Hawaii. 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands SIO a 
year, inilitary personnel anywhere 
in the world S6 a year; all others 
$14 a year. 
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Next week 

TH£ S>4Wr5 of New Orleans 
march into pro roocball with 
more talent than an> previous 
expansion club. Tex Maule re- 
ports on the NHL’s newest and 
-so far luckiest franchise. 

MUHAMMAD ALPS trainer. 
Angelo Dundee, begins an in- 
timate and revealing account 
of the champion’s career from 
Golden Gloves adolcscencc 
to heavyweight invincibility. 

A GALLERY OF GREAT U.S 
Thoroughbreds, at home in 
paddock and pasture, in color 
photographs by Jerry Cooke. 
From Bold Ruler to Swaps, 
most arc now famous sires. 
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LETTER FROM 


There arc some who will tell you flatly 
that Herbie Scharfman, who took the 
pictures on pages Hand 1 8 of this issue, 
is the greatest sports photographer in 
the whole world, including New York’s 
upper East Side. As the proud employ- 
er of a large stable of skilled Icnsmen, I 
cannot go that far, but I will say that 
none of them can top Herbie as an ad- 
viser to Presidents. He once advised 



SCHARFMAN ADVISES SANDY ROUFAX 


Harry S. Truman: “l.ook. Harry, will 
you stop walking so fast, already?" Or 
to pitchers: •‘Look. Sandy. I'm telling 
ya to stick it in his ear. see?” Or to 
pri/clighlers: ‘•Hey. Bcnvenuli. Hey. 
fellal Look over here at me and wave. 
Alia boyJ” Herbie alsocounsels base- 
ball managers free of charge: "Look. 
Walter, this is what I think we gotta 
do here.” 

Through all his advising. .Scharf- 
man gives the impression of having a 
solid-brass psyche (he is a little dis- 
mayed when people find it is just brass- 
plated and that beneath the bluff Her- 
bie is solid marshmallow). All sorts 
of people, particularly sports figures, 
are never quite sure he is not the guy 
who owns the franchise. He is. in fact, 
such a voluble baseball expert that 
Walter Alston introduces him as "my 
assistant manager." Only a photog- 
rapher of the old school could be so 
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beautifully brash and get away with it. 

There arc not many such graduates 
left — the old school started long before 
Sports Illustrated did. Herbie him- 
.self started back in the tough 1 930s when 
press photographers were bold, hardy 
men. always first on the scene with their 
hat brims turned up. He ranged from 
sports to news beats. In the early war 
days of 1942 he was taking shots of 
ships torpedoed off the Atlantic Coast 
and later joined those well-known, 
well-photographed morning walks with 
President Truman around New York. 
"Wc were all beat." he says, "but he 
never got tired, Harry." 

Scharfman began taking on his pro- 
tective brass coaling as a motorcycle 
messenger for the late International 
News Photos, roaring off to various 
ball parks and fight arenas to pick up 
and deliver unprocessed film to the old 
Daily Mirror building on East 45th 
Street. Finally bored with carrying oth- 
er people’s pictures, he began shooting 
some on his own. 

By the time Herbie came to Sports 
Illusiraied he had already collected 
several major photography awards. "I 
still got a cellar full of ’em.” he says. 
INS and INP with it- -merged with 
UP Saturday. May 24, 1958. Herbie 
took a whole day off before coming to 
work for us on Monday, May 26. His 
first assignment was to go to Syosset. 
Long Island to get a dog picture. 

"What arc you, kidding me?” Herbie 
groaned to the picture editor. "You 
want a mug shot of a lousy blood- 
hound?" The protest made, he then 
went meekly out to Long Island and 
brought back a scries of memorable 
dog shots— so memorable that they 
were held until there was enough space 
to do them justice in the ntagazine. Wc 
have been saving space like that for 
Herb Scharfman ever since. 
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For the man who hates 
the thought 
of being average. 


Great Books, a library of 54 superb 
volumes containing 443 masterpieces 
tliat have shaped our civilization by 
stretching the minds and raising the 
sights of people throughout history. 

.And Great Books can do the same 
for you. 

The Amazing Syntopicon 

With Great Books — and only with 
(ireat Books— comes the amazing 
Syntopicon, a two-volume idea index 
that enables you to look up, in 
minutes, everything these authors 
have written on any given subject. 

The Syntopicon indexes not only 
CJreat Books, but all the thoughts of 
the Bible, as well. Every idea in these 
thousands of pages becomes as easy 
to look up as a word in your diction- 
ary. There is no other reference work 
anything like it. 

The cost? .About the same as a set 
of good luggage. You can elect a 


payment plan that brings you Great 
Books for 14 cents a day. 

78 matchless values 

You also get the handsome ten- 
volume Reading Plans and you may 
also obtain a remarkable ten-volume 
set called Gateway to the Great 
Books as well as the annual editions 
of Great Ideas Today — a total of 78 
volumes, as illustrated below. 

FREE OFFER 

It will cost you absolutely nothing 
to learn all the facts alxjut (treat 
Books and the reading program that 
helps you master them. 

Just mail the attached card — no 
postage required— for a fully illus- 
trated booklet and the whole 
fascinating story, (treat Books, 
Dept. 182-K, 425 North Michigan 
.Avenue, Chicago, Illinois Wbll. 


average man is 
doomed to a life- 
q ua r rel 
being av- 
erage. If you 
disagree, don't 
bother to read 
the rest of this 
ad— because 
it tells how 
Great Books 
can help you 
become an un- 
common man. 

I f you think, that 
standing out from 
the crowd is a mat- 
ter of using the 
brains and develop- 
ing the potential God 
gave you, you're right. 
And Great Books can 
help you do just that. 

It has been proved over and over 
again: Great Books hold a treasure 
of knowledge that can. enrich your 
life. Great Books can stimulate crea- 
tive thought, sharpen judgment and 
perception, help you gam mental 
stature. 


How to influence people 


In the pages of (Jreat Btxiks you can 
make 74 new friends who can help 
you influence people. 

You meet Sigmuntl b'reud, and 
explore with him the fascinating 
world of dreams. 

You meet James Boswell, and hear 
him reminisce alnjvu one of the most 
entertaining talkers of all time. 

You meet an old (»rcek named 
Homer, who tells pulse-pounding 
tales of men at war. 

These, and 71 other great writers 
and thinkers, are the authors of 



The New Super Sports 
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Built with rugged Nylon cord for 
maximum strength and safety. 



UfiM Tier's Spioii A*itd. 


FREE "1i'( t*" Saltiy^ 
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Onitn ^ 1 
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For 57 years. Firestone has used racing for research. Most 
recent example: the Firestone tires on Parnelli Jones’ revolu- 
tionary turbine— the car that stole the show at the ’67 
Indianapolis 500 And now. out of this racing research comes 
a new kind of tire The Firestone Super Sports Wide Oval 
It s a passenger-car tire built like a race tire. Wider Lower 
Stronger Nearly two inches wider than an ordinary tire. To 
grip better Corner easier Run cooler Stop 25% quicker. 
And like a Firestone race lire, it’s built with rugged Nylon 
cord for maximum strength and safety in sustained high- 
speed driving 

So It’s not what we get out of racing It’s what you get 
Safe, strong, long-lasting tires for your car Like the original 
Wide Oval Only at your Firestone Dealer or Store ^ 




Your safety is our business 
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Rayon tire cord 
makes General’s new radial 
a tough tire to follow. 


The new Jet-Radan radial is making tracks that are 
tough to follow. They're easy to recognize, however, 
for they have the same wide dual-traction tread as 
General's popular Jet Air M. 

But we repeat, they’re tough to follow! For Gen- 
eral’s new Jet-Radan radial is sure footed in tight, 
fast turns (radial construction holds more rubber 
on the road). It keeps its “cool” at hot speeds (with 
less friction between plies there's less heat buildup). 
It soaks up road shocks before they reach the driver’s 


arms. It gives at least 50% greater mileage. 

General builds its tough new Jet-Radans with two 
radial plies of rayon and a four ply rayon circum- 
ferential belt. Why rayon? For two reasons; (1) Gen- 
eral knows rayon. It’s the cord in their Jet Air II OE 
tires. (2) General knows that radial tire construction 
demands cord of unusual toughness and stability. 
Modern rayon measures up on both counts. 

In other words, it takes rayon to make a radial 
right. Ask General Tire & Rubber Company. 


American Viscose Division 
8 New York. N. Y. * Akron, Ohio 
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: The American Oil Comoany. 1967. World's largest d>st»bulor ol Atlas Tires 
■Trademark. Trademark "Atlas" Reg. U S. Pat. OH.. Atlas Supply Company 
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You expect more from Standard 
and you get it! ' 

Super tread. Super terms. 
Super Tire. 


The Amoco* 120 Super Tire was engineered for us 
by a group of the tire industry’s leading scientists 
to go with our slogan. 

The tread, for instance, is 20% deeper and 13% 
wider than most new-car tires, to give you up to 40% 
longer wear. 

Buy a set of four, and have up to 12 months to pay 
with your Standard Oil credU card. 

Or ask for Instant Credit. 

■‘You expect more from Standard— and you get it!' 






JERRV QEOOEIS 
The Oreo Agency. Inc. 
St- Paul, Minneeota 




ROBERT M. ROGERS 
jMeph A. Rogers ComtMny 
SL Paul, Minnesota 




Connecticut 
General 
salutes these 
independent 
insurance men; 


Kansas City, Missouri 





ROBERT E. MILLER 
Robert E. Miller Agency 
Kansas City, Missouri 


We recognize their exceptional service to their clients. 

They have truly earned their reputation as outstanding 
insurance men in the communities they serve. 

CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


At Connecficid Ge»ifrol vt do things a Hltle difermtly. 


Hartford 


FOOTLOOSE 

The early days of aviation come alive 
In a museum 10 miles outside Paris 


I f \ou are :tii antique airplane enthusiast 
lor even a /Vumr/v reader) and happen to 
be trasehng near Paris this siimnwr. >ou 
could do worse than stop off at the little 
village of Meudon. Meudon boasts a mu- 
seum of aviation hislorv set in an aeronauti- 
cal research center. 

Among the SH) or more planes owned b\ 
l.c Miiscc de I'Air is a rcplicti of the glider 
in which Otto l.ilicnihal flew miirc than 
2.000 limes in the l8V0s. I ilicnihal is the 
lirsi man who managed a llight in a heavier- 
ihan-air machine, tie would hold himself on 
the glider with his elbows and forearms, 
run dtiwnhill into the wind and lake off. His 
cquilihriiim was maintained bv moving his 
bodv and legs, and he kept aloft for dis- 
tances up to .T^O vards. 

There is a reconstructed Voisin that con- 
tains manv iff the original struts and screws 
as well as the original Antoinette 50-hp 
engine of the biplane built bv the Voisin 
brothers for Henri F-arman. who won the 
lirsi comrollcd onc-kilomeicr closcd-circuii 
race in 1908. The lirsi seaplane ever built is 
there, the one in which Henri I-abre. on 
March 28. 1910. succeeded nv taking off from 
the water and living .1.10 jards. Mounted on 
three floats, with the propeller in back and 
the siabilircrs in front, the plane looks more 
like a framework than an actual living ma- 
chine. There is also a copv of the Wnghl 
biplane in which C albrailh P Rodgers flew 
in 49 days from New York to l.os Angeles 
in 191 1, and a reconstruction with the orig- 
inal fuselage of a model of the Blcnol XI. 
in which Louis Bleriot flew across the C'han- 
ncl on July 2.V 1909, 

If those gems are not laniali/ing enough, 
the SntHipy fan can sec examples of World 
War I combat planes, including a C audron 
Cj-4 twin-engine two-seater that was used 
throughout the war as a fighter and a bomb- 
er from 1915-1917; a Baby Niciipttri chase 
plane that distinguished itsclfon the Somme; 
a Spud Xlll equipped with two Vickers 
synchronized machine guns, and a 2(X)-hp 
Hispano-Sui/a engine that drove it to a 
speed of I JO mph. 

From the World War II period there is a 
Russian YAtC-.l and a British Spitlire. The 
supersonic realm is represented by a proto- 
type of the Trident, the F rench interceptor 
designed in 195.1 that had a Mach speed of 
more than 1 .7. 

In addition to actual planes, there are 
many beautiful scale mixlels of imaginary 
and experimental planes, helicopters, glid- 
ers. balloons and dirigibles that succeeded 
in flying as early as 1852. Svirry. Peaiiiii\ 
fans, no Sopwith Camel. 

— FUKIA Ltt 
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Pick one to die. 

Pick one for jail. 

Pick one to waste away. 
Pick three for happiness. 



Some children find happiness easily. Others need the help and guidance only a trained person can 
provide, medical attention they cannot afford, love they have been denied. When you decide to give 
to your United Fund or Community Chest, you may change a life. 


Your fair share gift works many wonders/THE UNITED WAY 


ance. health proscams. disaster relief and services for the Armed Forces from 31.000 United Wa 


?7 million famil.es berscfit by child care, fam.ly service youth ijuidr 


>y agencies. 


SUMkSMlI 



Mike Fossier and his lamily still find Lexington Battle Creen an inspiring reminder of American independence. 


MIKE W. FOSSIER, 39, V/ce President, Assistant General Manager-Technical, Missiles Systems D;V(jioft, RayJhpon Company, tonngion. Mass. 


'Performance is what I look at. 
NAALchecks out in every way." 


"The guarantee for my family's future, 
their support and education, rests on 
my Northwestern Mutual life insur- 
ance. So 1 find NML's efficiency quite 
reassuring. Their low operating costs 
certainly impress me. 

"What IS more, I like the steady in- 
crease in dividends and NML's fast 
build-up of cash values. 

"Setting these cash values and divi- 
dends next to my premiums shows that 


year after year I'm continuing to get 
my insurance program at exceptionally 
low net cost." 

There is a difference 

Northwestern Mutual specializes in life 
insurance written on an individual 
basis and tailored to personal and busi- 
ness needs. 


Here you can expect maximum pro- 
tection for the least money. NML's 
dividend scale has been increased 12 
times in 15 years. Cash values grow 
rapidly. Northwestern Mutual leads in 
providing low net cost. 

For an effective insurance program 
that combines protection and invest- 
ment, talk to your NML agent. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE - MILWAUKEE pML] 


SCORECARD 


RETURN OF THE RACERS 

tverj'one remembers the last episode in 
the adventures of Ford Motor C o. and 
its Racer Boys Abroad. The villainous 
International Automobile Federation 
(HA) announced it was planning new 
engine-si/e rules, w'hich would legislate 
Ford's w inning cars out of Lc Mans and 
other noted world endurance runs. Ford 
protested bit too mildly, everyone 
thought — then vanished without a trace. 
Well, the Ford boys are back in the U.S. 
and ready to roar. 

A hint of the Ford future came last 
week when the company announced with 
a routine yawn that it had signed driving 
champion Mario Andretti to pilot a fac- 
tory car in the six-event Canadian-Amer- 
ican Challenge Cup scries. 

The key word in that sentence is fac- 
tory, and the Can-Am people had best 
be ready for a wild season. 

Ford is building two all-new sports 
cars for this scries, w ith giant e-xperimen- 
tal engines called calliopes, described by 
a Ford public-relations man as "fantas- 
tic brutes." In addition, such familiar 
motoring figures as Flolman and Moody, 
Carroll Shelby and Dan Gurney will 
roll out SIX other new cars that will show 
Ford's unofficial factory touch. Ail eight 
cars represent what Ford calls "a shift 
in emphasis in racing" from Europe 
back to the United States. 

The new cars, still unnamed, will be 
high-fendered. open two-seaters. 30.7 
inches high and capable of doing a 
.smooth 200 mph on straightaways, fast- 
er than anything in this division so far. 

For impartial racing fans, the stirring 
thing about this is thal Ford, for all of 
Its si^c. will not steamroller the opposi- 
tion. It IS well known thal two fierce new 
Chaparrals arc in the works; last year's 
( an-Am winner John Surtees and chal- 
lengers Roger Penske and Mark Dono- 
hue have new Lola-Chevrolets ready; a 
pair of .Maiick-Repco racers will come 
from .Australia; and the hottest rumor 
has It that Italy's Fn/o Ferrari is prepar- 
ing two supcrlighi P4\ for the battle. 


No matter who wins, it is good to 
have Ford concentratinR on U.S. racing 
once again. 

POLITE-BUT BRAVE 

In preparation for next summer's Olym- 
pics. Mexico City has announced a clean- 
up campaign, and Mayor Alfonso Coro- 
na del Rosal is starting with the city'.s 
infamous cab drivers. All 1 8,000 of them 
are attending classes in courtesy, traffic 
and personal hygiene. They are being ad- 
vised to take daily baths ("it is good for 
the body and the spirit," the instructors 
explain), to cool their voluble passion 
for comely pedestrians and to restrict 
their use of profanity to something mor- 
tal ears can bear. They also will be is- 
sued new uniforms. An old city regula- 
tion requires drivers to wear uniforms, 
but they rarely do. because it hinders 
their escape if they arc involved in a traf- 
fic accident. 

The slogan for the cab campaign sug- 
gests. however, that some Olympic-level 
fortitude will still be required of cab rid- 
ers in Mexico City. The slogan is: "Cour- 
tesy does not take away bravery," 

STORMING THE BEACH 

With school just out in the Ruhr district, 
a flood tide of vacationing German tour- 
ists is racing for the North .Sea beaches, 
and Dutch authorities are braced for the 
attack. Customarily. German families 
follow the old infantryman's rule of dig- 
ging in after taking new ground. They 
stake out a plot on the beach, erect 
elaborate fortifications of sand around 
their rented wicker chairs, decorate the 
high walls with intricate shell designs 
and defend each fortress as if it were the 
Atlantic Wall. Sometimes these sand 
castles fly the German flag. 

It is hardly surprising thal this docs 
not sit well with the Belgians and the 
Dutch, who find it difficult to find a 
patch of public sand in the midst of the 
hostile bunkers, They regard this for- 
tress-building as a residue of German 
militarism and have uneasy recollections 


about Germans and beaches. The Ger- 
man tourists scoff at the complaints 
against ihcir sand castles. "They arc just 
for privacy, and it keeps the kids busy." 
one German explains. 

BOWWOW 

The City Council of Austin, Texas, has 
adopted an ordinance making it unlaw- 
ful for dogs to bark. The new measure 
reads; "It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son to keep or harbor any dog which 
makes frequent or long continued 
noise which is disturbing to persons in 
the neighborhood who have normal 
nervous sensibilities and ordinary tastes, 
habits and modes of living." 

When the new law was being discussed 
m the Council city officials were asked 
w-hy they did not enforce a long-stand- 
ing law requiring dogs to be leashed. 
The city fathers explained that law was 
too difficult to enforce. 

LONDON BRIDGE IS COMING DOWN 

The garage on North Clark Street in 
Chicago where the St. Valentine's Day 
massacre took place is being demolished, 
but a Chicago stock-car-racing promot- 
er. Perry Luster, who believes that some 
people have no feeling for the imptir- 
tanceof hi.story. intends to fill the monu- 
mental void. He says he will buy Lon- 
don Bridge, move it stone by stone to 
Chicago and reconstruct it between 



Guie () and the parking lot at Soldier 
Field, where the custtimcrs for his Sat- 
urday night stock-car races in the stadi- 
um would get full use of it. 

I'he histone bridge, which dates back 
to Roman days and has been rebuilt 
three times after being damaged by 
battle tin the reign of Acthclred the Un- 
ready). fire (the Great Fire of I66fi) and 
fonununS 


Try to cut it 


Faultless 



This is a hall you won’t believe. 

As far as abuse poes. Faultless will take all that any duffer can pive 
it— and more. Belly a shot. Toj) it. Skull it. Kven look up on an iron. 
Doesn’t make any ditTerenee. Thh hall won't cul. 

But that’s only part of it. 

We desipncil this ball for disUnicc. And you’ll pel it. The Faultless 
eats uj) far more yardape than you’d have any ripht to expect. 

ton’ll ])robably wonder why you’re in the fairway .so often, too. 'I'hat’s 
because the Faultless luis nothinp in it to pet out of round or balance. 
So, your iron shots will suddenly seem to be a little straiphter. And 
we honestly believe this ball putts better, truer than any you've ever 
stroked. 

One tip. Plea.s(‘ use another ball on those water holes, won’t you? We 
still haven't h'arned how to make tin* Faultless float. 


FuUtless 



..redlli/, if’n lihe 
hntiiijj (I, neir hall 
erei'if time non Hwirifi” 


SCORECARD fominufd 



Would anyon<‘ else dar' 

WlKit happens when ii knife-sharp 
hhide cuts into the soft eover of an 
ordinary yolf hall? ’Phat’s easy. It 
c-uts. It Invome.s unplayable. 

lint try the same trick with u 


[‘ tliis "guillotine" test? 

Ftiulfle.ss. 

Wliat liappens? \o1hiiiK- That 's 
why you can liit it— rinht or wrong 
— time after lime, roiinii after round, 
without worrying about cutting it. 



Out of Itahiiice? Tlit* (juic 

Which way does the weight fall in 
an ordinary ball? 

l-'aultle.ss has its own lie-detector 
test to tell, Our laboratory people 
use this mercury balln If the hall 


k-silvt‘r t<"st tells <{uickl\ . 
turns, you know it’s out of balance. 

With Ka\iltles.s. there's no center 
or winding to get out of balatu'c. 
Kach ball isalu'ays rea<ly forstraighi , 
true flight. 




FAULTLESS RUBBER COMPAIMY 

ASHLAND, OHIO 

Division of Abbott Laboratories 


Plea.so Send dozen I'aultless “(lold Flash" golf 

bnll.s (L'S(b\ a|)|)riive<l) at S12.01) tloz. 

<lozcn Faultless "Blue Fla-sh" 

gulf balls at S'J.tM), doz. 
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flood - was put on the market recently 
when London's governing corporation 
decided to replace it with a $3.3 million 
sixdanc span. The British hope to get 
anywhere from $280,000 to $2.5 mil- 
lion for it. They have received several 
bids-- one from London, Ontario, which 
already has a River Thames and a West- 
minster Bridge. That may seem a more 
suitable site for the old bridge than Sol- 
dier Field, but Perry Luster figures ifthc 
British were willing to sell the Qiwt-n 
Mary to Long Beach. Calif., for a water- 
front hotel, they will be willing to listen 
to his pitch. "At least I'm idealistic 
enough to think 1 can work out the 
deal," he says. Perhaps he could offer 
the British one slightly used garage to 
sweeten the bargain. 

TIR-OFE 

Not long ago ButTalo Bill Coach Joel 
C oilier expressed the opinion that bas- 
ketball players arc the best all-round 
athletes. He believes that half of (he 
NBA could also play professional foot- 
ball. Collier says, “To play basketball 
you have to have coordination, and thus 
you can adapt to other games. A player 
learns to run in all directions and espe- 
cially to back-pedal- This helps an ath- 
lete become a good defensive back in 
football. Some football players come to 
the pros never having learned to run 
backward because they played on of- 
fense throughout high school and col- 
lege. Of course, the main thing a basket- 
ball player must prove when he reptirts 
for football is that he likes contact." 

NBA players K. C. Jones and John 
Uavlicek did try out for pro football be- 
fore deciding to suck with basketball. 
F'rcd Taylor, the basketball coach at 
Ohio Stale who taught Havlicck and 
had to ward olT Wi>ody Hayes, who was 
eager to have him play football, agrec.s 
with Collier. Me says. "What makes a 
basketball player excel in most other 
sports is body balance, footwork and 
maneuvering speed. It is the ability to 
change directions quickly without los- 
ing balance." 

kven Woody Hayes apparently has 
given considerable thought to Collier's 
theory. He candidly admits to believing 
"that there are many great football play- 
ers who are not really good all-round ath- 
letes. This, however, is mostly true of the 
interior linemen. There arc some tremen- 
dous football players who couldn't do 
well in any other sport, except maybe 

coniinufd 
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Ojcftn'-i '»>, W Saui’i Co'»o«»'v 



Mod vod ! 

A jigger of vodka over ice 

(opped with Squirt's tart-sweet flavor. 

A squeeze of lime, maybe . . . and 
it's a happening! 

Try it with gin. Or whiskey. The swinging 
Mini-Squirt ... a little tart, but all heart. 


weights, because they simply are aggres- 
sive. bull-strong and willing to work a 
bit harder than other athletes. They've 
acquired a toughncs.s and strength that 
isn't really necessary in other sports." 

COMMUNITY TEST 

Every summer Yakima. Wash., puts its 
Ittlcsl foot forward by sponsoring a com- 
munity climb of 12,307-foot Mount 
Adams, the third highest mountain in 
the Cascade Range. This year 432 of the 
471 climbers who set out made the sum- 
mit, an achievement that did not call for 
great mountaineering skill but did re- 
quire good handling of ice axes and rope. 
The oldest climber (an 82-year-old man 
turned back) was a 72-ycar-old retired 
fruit rancher, who was a map-maker 
for General Pershing in World War I. 
and the youngest a child of 8. 

After six weeks of conditioning at the 
Y MCA -doing sit-ups. leg exercises and 
daily runs- thegroupsetoutat midnight 
two Saturdays ago to scale the snowy 
peak. Parachute flares illuminated the 
route until dawn, and by 11:30 Sunday 
morning almost everyone, including 
Miss Yakima, had reached the summit, 
Also at the top was a rocking chair, car- 
ried by a guide. From this scat of power 
Mayor Jack Larson claimed Mount Ad- 
ams for Yakima. 

ESCAPE FROM OBLIVION 

Last year East German Track Star Jiir- 
gen May exclaimed to a Western jour- 
nalist, "Politics, always politics, iss 
gelling in the way.” That was in June. 
May was his country's outstanding ath- 
lete. Me had beaten Kipchoge Keino 
with a 3:53.8 mile and had been feted 
by his government for contributing to 
the glory of socialism. Last Thursday 
morning Jurgen May fled to West 
Germany. 

During the European championship 
meet in Budapest last September, May 
was reported to East German track au- 
thorities by a teammate for having ac- 
cepted SlOO from a West German shoe 
manufacturer. He was suspended. Later 
the authorities, apparently suspecting 
his political reliability, extended the sus- 
pension indefinitely — they said "for rea- 
sons of health." 

In January, May was barred for life, 
with no further explanation. At the same 
time he lost his S125-a-month job as a 
sporiswriter for the newspaper Das Volk 
(The People) and his job as an instructor 
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at an Erfurt sports acadciny. It was then 
that he began plotting his escape. 

The East German News Agency, com* 
menling on the defection, declared May 
"had played into the fangs of a Western 
company from which he accepted a 
bribe. . . . He was therefore excluded 
from any competition, because sports 
cannot be misused for evil business pur- 
poses or personal aggrandizement, Ob- 
viovisly it is the saaxe forces . . . which 
have now caused him to sell out his 
guaranteed living in the German Demo- 
cratic Republic." 

West Germany's Humhur^er Ahcnd- 
hliill countered by carrying a statement 
that May had made three years ago. 
while he was still on good terms with the 
East German government: "The path I 
have taken is typical for the development 
of a young man in our stale." 

A BIT OF TEXAS IN TERRE HAUTE 

Terre Haute Memorial Stadium, once 
the home of the Phillies of the old Three- 1 
League, will have the world’s first out- 
door Astroturf football field. The $125.- 
000 carpet is being installed by Indiana 
State University for its home games 
against such teams as Butler. Ball Slate. 
Valparaiso. Eastern Illinois and Western 
Illinois. State University President Alan 
C. Rankin, who is paying for the project 
with foundation funds, says he is pleased 
to have the field to offer to all of Terre 
Haute. High school football games will 
be held there, and the stadium, which 
now has 10,000 permanent seals, will 
eventually be expanded to 24,000. 

During the years it was used for base- 
ball, Indiana State’s rivals referred to 
the field as the Mud Bowl or Dust Bowl 

depending on the weather because 
the field was never sodded. The new sur- 
face is drip-dry and vacuum cleaners will 
suck up any dust. Maintenance costs 
figure to be dirt cheap. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Ed Kirkpatrick, on being notified that 
he was being sent to Jacksonville by 
the California Angels after having been 
recalled from Seattle just nine days be- 
fore: "Somebody else had better tell 
my wife." 

• Bill Pickens. 6' lO", 270-pound defen- 

sive-Iinc candidate with the Kansas City 
Chiefs after his first contact with their 
All-League offensive tackle. Jim Tyrer: 
"It’s like running into a brick wall that 
has arms." end 
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This 
could 
be you 



. . . about to land on a secluded Bahama out-island with 

you as pilot in command! Impossible? Not at all. Start flying lessons now. and 
you could have your private pilot's license in time (or the annual Bahamas 
Flying Treasure Hunt. 

It doesn’t take years to become a good safe pilot. The easy-fo-fiy Piper 
Cherokee and modern audio/visual training aids your Piper dealer uses assure 
rapid progress and make flight instruction an engrossing, fascinating, reward- 
ing experience every step of the way. 



Special 

$5 Flight Lesson 
gets you started 


Special Introductory Flight Lesson olfored by your nearby Piper 
dealer lor lust 55 wilt lei you see what Itying's like. With an expert 
government-rated flight instructor, you'll lly in the rnodern low-wing 
Piper Cherokee, the plane with total flying ease, "air cushion" land- 
ings. better stability, cleaner aerodynamic lines. Quiet, comlortable. 


Visit your Piper dealer. He's hsfed in the Yellow Pages, 
or write (or "Learn to Fly" information kit, Dept. 8-S). 



PIPER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

Lock Haven, Pa. (Main Offices) • Vero Beach, Fla. 


VACkTION HINT. In Just * wte* yw tan probably be flyini solo! Any more rewarbinj way to spenit part of your vacation? 


Mn* 


Sports Illustrated 

AUGUST 7. 1M7 


FIVE FOR THE FLAG 


Furious pennant races used to he the exclusive property of 
the National League, hut last week the action was in the 
American, five teams whaling away at one another, each 
with reason to believe it could be first in September. Chicago 
was on top, but Boston and California were streaking, while 
Detroit and Minnesota were close behind. It was a week of 
record crowds, rioting, thunderstorms, superstition, extra- 
inning games, arguments and slam-bang base running. Even 


the umpires .seemed caught up in the drama, making their 
decisions with admirable fiair. When it hw over Chicago 
was still on top, with the others still chasing. There were still 
eight weeks left in the pennant race, and it looked as though 
the excitement would not fade. Covering last week's games 
in New York, Boston. Chicago, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton were Sports Illustrated's William Leggett, Joe Jares, 
Herman Weiskopf Curry Kirkpatrick and Walter Ward. 


PHOTOCUTHS BY WAITU tOOSS JR. AND HERB SCHAWMAH 



Umpire Emmett AaMorO registers emphatic safe as Detroit's Norm Cash, who stole second, and Chicago's Marv Staehie check decision. 
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MONDAY, JULY 24 

At Logan International Airport in Bos- 
ton. a crowd of 10,000 showed up Sun- 
day night to greet the returning Red Sox. 
winners of six straight games on the 
road. There was also a mob scene in De- 
troit, a city still in the grip of the year’s 
most devastating riot. Tiger Cicneral 
Manager Jim Campbell sent Governor 
George Romney a wire olfering to play 
Tuesday's game against the Orioles be- 
fore empty stands but to have it tele- 
vised locally to help keep people olT the 
streets. Romney decided the lights of the 
ball park would only attract crowds, so 


the 1 igers switched their scries with the 
Orioles to Baltimore. In Chicago the 
Inicmational Graphoanalysis SiKiety 
opened its annual convention and took 
a look at White Sox Manager Eddie 
Stanky's signature. “The Ds arc com- 
paratively large," it was noted, ‘■indi- 
cating a level of pride that demands 
exacting performance from him.sclf and 
others. He also writes a defiant K. a sign 
that he is vigilant to any encroachment 
on his rights." The Minnesota Twins, 
losers of six straight, arrived in New 
York for a four-game scries. "Baseball 
is a game of cycles." said Club President 


Cal Griffith, "and we’re just going 
through a had one." The California An- 
gels. who had won 33 of 45 games since 
June 7 to move from last place to third, 
arrived at Logan Airport 20 hours after 
the Red Sox and were greeted by no one. 

TUtSDAY, JULY 25 

"Nothing can stop us now." said Bos- 
ton’s Carl Yastrzemski before the start 
of the Angel series, but he hadn't 
counted on The Thing, a little doll with 
long hair and a wide grin that for a 
month and a half had been the Angels' 
good-luck charm. Ihtchcr Clyde Wright 

conilAued 



Umpire Nestor Chy/ek loses nis chest protector celling Minnesota's Cesar Toyar out as Boston Catcher Mike Ryan effectively blocks plate. 


IS 


FIVE FOR THE FLAG eonllnued 


brought the doll along with him when 
he was called up from Seattle, and im- 
mediately the :cam went on its extend- 
ed winning streak. Shortstop Jim Frc- 
gosi keeps The Thing hooked to his 
locker and gives it a pat on the way out to 
the field. In the first game against Bos- 
ton the spell continued as the Angels 
won 6-4. their seventh straight victory. 

It was raining in New York, but the 
'i ankees and Twins played anyway. The 
Twins, who had just lost three straight 
2 1 games to California, again scored 
only one run but led 1 0 with two out 
in the ninth. Up came Mickey Mantle 
and. with the count 3-1, Pitcher Jim 
Kaat decided to go with his fast ball. It 
was. Kaat said later, "right down Broad- 
way," and Mantle drove it 450 feet into 
the left-field bleachers to tie the scorc. 
M mutes later rain halted the game. In 



Tony Cenigliaro runs out homer he pretheleO. 


an effort to forget the lost victory a num- 
ber of Minnesota players sought com- 
fort in the night life of the big ciry. en- 
joying It well past the team curfew. 

It had just started to dri/jle in Balti- 
more when Umpire Frank Umont called 
for the tarpaulin, but a spectacularly 
shoddy performance by the Orioles' 
ground crew left the first-base line un- 
covered during the ensuing cloudburst 
and forced the game to be canceled. 

"Too bad wc can’t play." said Pitcher 
[■Javc Wickersham. "We’ve been going 
good." Johnny Podres. kibitzing a card 
game, said: "If we can just get him hack 
in there. . . . ’ His voice trailed off Him. 
of course, was Al Kaline. who had been 
out of the lineup since he broke his 
finger four weeks ago by slamming his 
bat into the rack. "I'm ready to play 
now," said Kaline. "Took batting prac- 
tice tonight, and it hurt just a little." 
Manager Mayo Smith was optimistic. 
"We lost seven straight right after the 
All-Star Ciame. but we're still close. The 
question is whether .Alcan pick up where 
he left off." 

It tix>k the White Sox and Indians 
seven hours and -M) minutes to complete 
a doubleheader in Chicago, but when it 
was over the White Sox had two more 
victories for the man who demands exact- 
ing performance. "I guess when you're 
in first place you’re like a man drown- 
ing." said Stanky later. "If you see a 
six-inch piece of wood you grab at it. 
\'ou’lI do anything to stay in first place 

to keep those 25 ballplayers in first 
place." What Stanky did was use 16 
players, including his two ama/ing an- 
cients, to win the 16-inning second game. 
Hoyt Wilhelm. 44, who had relieved in 
the first game, pitched three and a third 
scoreless innings. Smoky Burgess, 40. hit 
a two-run pinch home run. Fven so, 
Ken Berry had to hit a two-run homer 
in the 16th to win it for the Sox after the 
Indians had taken the lead. It was a long 
day but a good one. The White Sox lead 
over the second-place Red Sox had grow n 
from half a game to two full ones. 

WlDShSOAV. JULY 26 
Minnesota Manager Cal F.rmer. it de- 
velopctl. had spent his time after 7 iics- 
day night’s tic game walking the lobby 
of the Roosevelt Hotel and making bed 
checks. As a result, about one-third 
of the team was lined S250 apiece for 
breaking curfew. That evening Firmer 
found another way to keep his players 


away from the lures of the city a dou- 
blcheadcr with an 18-inning second 
game, the same sort of torture the While 
Sox and Indians had endured the night 
before. Tlic Twins, still unable to score 
more than one run a game, lost the first 
6 I , but in the second they exploded for 
three runs to win .3-2 and break their los- 
ing streak. One look at his weary players 
trooping hack to the dressing room and 
hrmer knew there would be no need for 
a bed check that night. 

In Boston the Angels were leading 
4-1 in the seventh inning, headed for 
their eighth straight victory, when The 
Thing presumably fell from its hook in 
Fregosi’s locker. Yastrzemski doubled 
with the bases loaded, and when the in- 
ningwasover Boston had scored six runs 
and was ahead to stay. After the game a 
large part of the near-capacity crowd 

Red .Sox attendance is some .300.000 
ahead of last year — waited outside Fen- 
way Park to greet the players. In the 
Angel locker room Manager Bill Rigncy 
bolted the door for 15 minutes, finally 
opening it only long enough to admit 
a few ( alifornia newspapermen. "No- 
body else." said a uniformed guard. 
"Rigncy 's too mad to talk." 

It rained in Chicago, and the White 
Sox game with the Indians was called 
off in the third inning with Cleveland 
ahead 1-0. "If it had to ram." groaned 
Hddie Stanky. "1 wish the whole game 
had been rained out. Now Fred Klagcs 
has been used up. If the game hadn't 
started I could have used Klages against 
Cleveland tomorrow and saved both 
Horlen and Peters for the Tiger .series 
this weekend." It would never occur to 
a man who writes defiant Ks that the 
ram could have come at the end of five 
innings, making it a complete game and 
a White Sox loss. 

IMUKSUAY. Jl lY 27 

Because he was one of the players lined 
S2.30, Minnesota Pitcher Mudeat Grant 
asked to be traded. "I don't mind the 
line so much," explained Grant. "1 do 
object to F.rmer not believing me. ’ 

According to Grant, his roommate, 
C atcher F.arl Battey, did not want the 
air conditioner on in their room because 
he had a bruised arm. Grant, who was 
scheduled to pitch the next day. wanted 
air-conditioned comfort to insure him- 
self of a good night's sleep, .so he went to 
the hotel rinim clerk and was given an- 
other room. Thus Grant was not in his 
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assigned room when Emicr checked ii. 

"1 gave hrmcr my oalh lhal il hap- 
pened just that way." Grant said. 

Ermcr seemed unperturbed. ‘'He's 
asked to he traded before." he said. 

NN'hat did perturb the Minnesota man- 
ager was the team's 6-2 loss to the Yan- 
kees, which put the Twins five full games 
behind the \\ hite Sox. ' ‘We've been mak- 
ing some fundamental mistakes Kaat's 
pitch to Mantle, for instance - and we 
will have to stop making them. Our 
pitching has been all right, but we base 
been scratching for runs. Lately we 
hasen't been able to get one lucky hit. 
not one damned blooper. Even so. we 
should be in this race all the way." 

In Boston it was like New Year’s H\c. 
Standing at the entrance to the Red Sox 
dressing room. Yastrrcniski clapped 
teammates on the back as they trotted 


past. A few minutes earlier the Red Sox 
had gone into the ninth inning trailing 
the Angels 5-2. but a two-run home run 
b> Joe boy and another home run by 
Tony Conigiiaro had tied the game. In 
the 10th the Red Sox had wrapped it up. 
Now the Boston players were feasting 
on watermelon, cold cuts and beer, a 
regular party. 

In his office Manager Dick Williams 
shook his head. "This team just doesn’t 
quit." he said, almost in wonder. "Tve 
never seen a team with an average age 
of 24 so loose.” 

Out in the locker room Pitcher Gary 
Bell nodded toward Conigiiaro. “That 
Conig IS something," Bell said. "During 
the game, he told me: ‘We’ll get him 
[Pitcher Jim McGlothlin. whowas work- 
ing on a three-hitter], and in the ninth 
I’ll hit him for a homer. And if he's n«n 


in there (he wasn’t] I’ll hit it off wherever 
is [Bill Kelso].’ " 

Over in the .Angels' dressing room the 
door was open, at least, but there was 
no noise "The Red Sox broke my w in- 
ning streak last night." Rigney mut- 
tered. “but today they broke my heart." 

In Baltimore the Tigers’ clubhouse at- 
tendant wheeled a griKcry cart past the 
mc//anine stands in search of a load of 
beer for the players' postgame relaxa- 
tion. "The guys aren’t particular." he 
said. "V\'e usually give them the spon- 
sor’s beer. It's free." 

The beer was the second gift of the 
mghl for the Tigers. The first was the 
ball game, which they won 4 0 behind 
Denny McLain, who is beginning to 
look like the 20-ganic winner of last 
season. The Orioles made it easy, com- 
mitting several mental errors. Even 
Brooks Robinson was guilty, tagging a 
runner on a force play. Looking ahead 
to the T.gcrs’ four-game .series with the 
White Sox, Manager Mayo Smith said: 
"Sure, we’ve got to take three out of four 
to make a dent in their lead, but it's not 
the end of the world if we don’t. There's 
still a loi of season left." 

Again there was ram in Chicago, and 
again the game was stopped in the third 
inning. Stanky was depressed. Now he 
had used up two pitchers for no games 
and, with Tommy John on the disabled 
list, he was already short of pitchers. But 
at least he was still in lirst place. 

rRio.xY. jury 2X 

After two days of ram the weather in 
Chicago was beautiful for the opening 
of the senes between the White Sox and 
the Tigers. Al Kalinc was back in the 
lineup and. although he had no hits, 
the Tigers didn’t mind, beating the Sox. 
and Ciary Peters. 7 4. 

Earl Wilson won his 1 3th game for the 
Tigers, but he needed relief from young 
Mike Marshall, a 24-year-old converted 
shortstop who a year ago was pitching 
in Montgomery. In the off season Mar- 
shall has been attending Michigan Stale, 
studying child growth and development. 
His thesis for his Masters and also for 
his Ph.I). IS r/w Si-Muil Mtiturtiiion of 
ihc Male. 

Eddie Stanky. who got his own par- 
ticular kind of Ph.D. in the minor 
leagues years ago. was not depressed, 
even though his Sox made four errors: 
"Despite all the errors, confusion, a 24- 
man roster, a slump, all the talk about us 

contlnufd 


Ktepor of The Thing. Jim Frtgoai. swoops In from shortstop to make a graceful threw to first. 
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Congrtiulattd by new teammates. Old National Leaguer Ken Boyer returna to Cfiieago bench after hitting two-run homer agamat the Tigera. 


being a dull ball club, wc'rc still in 
first place.” 

Rain in Boston delayed the start of 
the Red Sox-Twin game, so Foy cnlcr- 
taitted his. leammaws a fo<?t.t<aU 
story. "We had this one guy carrying 
the ball," said Foy. "and he got rucked 
up pretty good by three linebackers. He 
come back to the huddle kinda wobbly, 
so the quarterback tells him they're gon- 
na run the same play, only he's faking 
and the other halfback's carrying. The 
guy fakes real nice, and then he sees 
these same three linebackers coming at 
him again. So he throws up his hands 
and yells ‘I akc. fake. See. I don't have 
the ball.' " 

That was about the last bit of laughter 
from the Red Sox all night. The Twins, 
dead for so long, scored sc'cn runs in 
the fourth inning to put away the game. 
I'ven IX'an Chance got a hit. his first in 


78 consecutive times at bat. an intended 
sacrifice bunt that no one could field. 
The victim of the Twin bombardment 
was Jim Lonborg. the Sox's 14-game 
winner. When the game over he 
packed his bag and headed ofT for two 
weeks of military duty, one of a score 
of players on the contending teams to 
have done so. 

The Angels, hoping to win again after 
the two disheartening losses to the Red 
Sox, arrived early at D.C. Stadium in 
Washington. Moose Skowron. Jim Fre- 
gosi and Don Mincher settled down to a 
game of crazy eights. Bobby Knoop. the 
second baseman, sat at the same table 
playing solitaire. "Anybody plays crazy 
eights is crazy." Knoop said. "Anyway, 
I’m a loner. I hate people." 

"People hate you.” said Fregosi. 
KniK>p's roommate. "You're a misera- 
ble person." 


The Angels’ starting pitcher. Jack 
Hamilton, had aw akened in the morning 
with a case of lary ngitis and was unable 
to say a word all day. Leading 2 0 in the 
second inning, he was about to pitch to 
Mike Epstein when both Washington 
coaches began yelling and whistling at 
him. claiming spitball. Manager Gil 
Hodges, who had complained about 
Hamilton earlier this season (SI. July 
31 ), bolted from the dugout and jawed 
with Plate Umpire Jim Odom. Rigney 
came out to defend his pitcher, and it 
was 10 minutes before the game re- 
sumed. All that time Hamilton, with no 
voice to defend himself, could only 
stand there. The spitball allegations con- 
tinued Cor six innings, until Hamilton, 
now losing 3 2, wasremmed by Rigney. 
Angel relicxers gaxc up five runs the next 
inning, and that was the game. After- 
ward Fregosi looked at The Thing hang- 
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ing in his cubicle. “Thing.” he said, 
“you're gelling the hell kicked oul of 
you lately." 

SATURDAY, JULY 29 

Despite their three straight losses, the 
Angels were still in a carefree mood be- 
fore the afternoon game with the fast- 
improving Senators. Moose Skowron 
kidded his former teammate Tony Ku- 
bek. now a TV announcer. "With all the 
baseball you should have picked up 
playing on my team, you're really bad." 
Skowron told him. Fregosi did a lape 
for a Slay in School campaign. “This is 
Jimmy Fregosi of the California An- 
gels," he said. "Kids, trying to get a job 
without a high school diploma is like 
try ing to steal home with your shoelaces 
lied together. So stay in school, you lit- 
tle brats." As the radio men blanched. 
Fregosi howled with laughter and then 
did it over, straight. 

A few hours later even Fregosi had 
stopped laughing, for the Angels had 
lost their fourth straight and a tough 
one. at that. “I am not in a very- good 
mood to answer any silly questions," 
said Rigncy, after keeping everyone out 
of the locker room for 20 minutes. The 
Angels, now four and a half games be- 
hind Chicago, were themselves only four 
games ahead of the charging Senators. 

The largest Fenway Park crowd in 1 1 
years — 35,469 — showed up to watch the 
Red Sox play a twi-night doublehcadcr 
with the Twins. During batting practice 
Coach Jim Lemon offered some advice 
to Tony Oliva, Minnesota’s two-time 
batting champion whose average this 
year is only .254. “Try standing up 
straighter," said Lemon. 

“I can’t." replied Oliva. “I always bat 
with my feet apart, and I can’t do that." 

"Your feet have nothing to do with 
it," said Lemon. 

Oliva looked at Lemon, shrugged and 
walked away. 

In the first game Oliva, using the same 
old stance, hit a home run. but the Red 
Sox again came from behind to win, 
scoring four runs in the eighth inning. In 
the second game Oliva hit another home 
run, as did a tltKk of other Twins, in- 
cluding Harmon Killcbrcw, who got No. 
31. After six innings Minne.sota had 
scored 10 runs, and even the Red Sox 
were not able to rally from that. 

In Chicago the game had reached the 
ninth inning, and again the Tigers were 
threatening. Detroit had made 14 hits 


to the White Sox's five, yet the score was 
4-3 Chicago, thanks in part to a two-run 
homer by Ken Boyer, recently acquired 
from the Mets. But now there were Tiger 
runners on first and third with no one 
out as Stanky called for Reliever Don 
McMahon. The first batter McMahon 
had to face was Bill Frcehan, the Ameri- 
can League's All-Star Game catcher. 
The White Sox infield played back, 
ready to concede the tying run for a dou- 
ble play, but Frechan did the worst pos- 
sible thing — he struck out. Now came the 
most critical play of the game. Norm 
Cash swung at the first pitch and lifted a 
fly ball down the line in right field. Chi- 
cago's Jim King ran to his left, caught 
the ball, turned and threw home. At 
third base, Al Kaline. who had made 
three hits in the game, broke for the 
plate and then stopped. The throw from 
King came in on one hop about two feet 
up the third-base line, bounced off 
Catcher Gerry McNertney's glove and 
rolled a few feel away. But Kaline was 
m no position to score. Seconds later 
McMahon got Mickey Stanley to pop 
up, and the White Sox had a good win. 

Should Kaline have been sent home 
on the fly bail? The Tigers maintained 
that the ball was not deep enough and 
that, naturally, there was no way of 
knowing that the throw would get away 
from the catcher. Yet it is a fact of base- 
ball that aggressive teams force errors, 
win games and pennants. Chances arc 
good that Eddie Stanky. if he had been 
the third-base coach, would have sent 
Kaline home. 

Even as K ing was accepting congratu- 
lations for his throw, the White Sox were 
announcing that he had been traded 
to Cleveland for none other than the 
Rock himself, Rocky Colaviio. Rocky, 
the announcement said, was due in town 
for Sunday's big doubicheader. 

SUNDAY, JULY 30 

"Some weekend." said Rod Carew. 
Minnesota's second baseman, who had 
arrived in Boston at 1 :30 in the morning 
after two days of military duly in Min- 
neapolis. 

"Don't feel bad," Coach Billy Martin 
told him. "I was drafted twice." 

"They drafted you twice?" Earl Baticy 
asked. "No way they could have made 
that mistake twice.” 

Jerry Adair, an inlieldcr, was discuss- 
ing the difference between his former 
manager, Stanky, and his current one. 


Dick Williams. "Stanky, well, let’s just 
say he's different,” he said. “Before the 
season he wrote a message on a black- 
board that was something like: 'From 
now until the end of the season you 
belong to me.’ Williams makes you feel 
more at ea.se.” 

For the fourth time in the week the 
Red Sox came on strong in the late in- 
nings. scoring one in the eighth and four 
in the ninth, but the Twins won 7-5. Rod 
Carew may have been tired from his 
military duties, but he still managed to 
get four hits, one of them a home run. 
Killebrew also had another homer. It 
looked as though the Minnesota hitting 
famine was over. 

“Where's my Rock." shouted Stanky 
as he came out of his office in Chicago. 
Colavito had arrived loo late to take 
batting practice, so he went through his 
own self-prescribed limbering-up exer- 
cises in the clubhou.se. "Now that we 
have Boyer and Colavito. maybe teams 
will look at us in a different way." said 
Stanky. 

The While Sox's business manager. 
Rudic Schaffer, asked Stanky if he had 
any objections to using a snowmobile 
10 cart in relief pitchers. “No," said 
Stanky, "but 1 hope we don't have to 
use it." 

They didn’t in the first game. Jtw 
Horlcn pitched a four-hitler as the Sox 
won 4 1. But in the second the snow- 
mobile got a road lest as the White Sox 
used two relievers in a futile attempt to 
stem the Detroit attack. The Tigers 
scored five runs in the third inning to 
win easily 7 I. They had failed to win 
three oul of four as they had hoped but. 
as Mayo Smith had said, it was not the 
end of the world. Kaline was back and 
hitting, and there were plenty of games 
left. As for Eddie Stanky— vigilant, de- 
fiant Eddie Stanky — he was in first place 
by an even greater margin than he had 
had at the start of the week, and he in 
no way looked like a drowning man. 

For the .'Xngels. the week was turning 
into a nightmare. In the first game of a 
doubleheader the Senators scored 1 1 
limes to run Rigney’s losing streak to 
five. But in the second game the frus- 
trated Angels struck for nine runs in ihc 
seventh inning to win at last. Packing 
for the trip to New York, Jim Fregosi 
decided to lake his doll along. As he had 
said. The Thing had gotten the hell 
kicked out of it all week, but you 
couldn't leave it behind. «nd 
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THE WINNING WAYS OF WINNIPEG 


The U S. took most of the medals as the Pan-Am Games got under way. and in women's gymnastics never looked 
better. But the pride of the Canadians was a home-grown girl who twice struck gold by JOHN UNDERWOOD 


W innipeg is a conservative town. 

It sits out there among all that 
fine prairie wheat (Manitoba No. I 
Hard) hundreds of miles from anything 
its size, right in the middle of the wide, 
flat underbelly of Canada. It keeps a 
conservative grip on itself. People from 
Winnipeg pour vinegar on their french 
fries to cut the grease, and at 6:30 p.m. 
they close the beer parlors for an hour 
so Father will be sure to make it home 
for dinner. 

"Try to blow a hundred bucks in an 
evening on the town in Winnipeg," said 
amanfrom Montreal, "h'simpossiblc." 
A locally published booklet describes 
the city as having no race problems, no 
French question and a population of 
extraordinary charity, if these seem idle 
boasts, consider what happened last 
week when there was a call for help to 
run the Pan-American Games. With 
nothing to hate. 5.(XX) Winnipeggers, as 
they arc called, volunteered. Miithcrs 
who scarcely knew their way past the 
supermarket were driving olhcial cars. 
Prominent judges were scoring svKX’cr 
matches and tending flags. Unsophisti- 
cated in the ways of modern labor, 
striking carpenters came back to install 
scats at the new swimming pool. 

This is the year of Canada s lUOth 
birthday, and every city in every prov- 
ince is asked to have a project to com- 
memorate the centennial. There is one 
western town that, for its project, built 
a new sewer system. When the sewer 
was linishcd everybody brought his out- 
door privy down to the center of town 
for a great bonfire. 


Winnipeggers had no need to fool 
around with that sort of improvement, 
for Winnipeg is already modern enough. 
Its avenues arc wider and its ncighbor- 
hrxvds cleaner than most American cities 
of its size. Its buildings are sound, if 
architecturally uninspired, done low to 
the ground as though scrunched down 
for protection against the winter winds. 
Jim Coleman, a Canadian columnist, 
says Winnipeg is nine months winter and 
three months bad skating. 

But it is not yet winter in Winnipeg. 
Not until next month or next Friday or 
so. The city that less than a century 
ago was a fur-trading post known as 
Fort Garry was alive and throbbing last 
week with its birthday offering for Can- 
ada, the fifth Pan-American Games, 
and extraordinary charity was at work 
all over town. For example, a visitor 
from the U.S. was called into conversa- 
tion with a man at the next table in 
Pierre’s restaurant on Portage Avenue. 
The man said he was an automobile 
dealer. Before they were finished he had 
invited the visitor to pick a car to use 
while he was in town, free of charge. 

Winnipeggers have ballet and sym- 
phony and repertory theater they think 
of themselves as the cultural midrilT of 
Canada and the public library has a 
marquee just like a movie house. But the 
masses generally settle for U.S. telev ision 
and movies, trips to the Assiniboinc 
Zoo and the Winnipeg Grain Fxchange. 
They have never had anything to com- 
pare W ith the entertainment scope of the 
Pan-Ain Games. According to James 
Daly, the executive director, he secured 


the games for W'innipeg by showing 
movies of the crowds at exhibition base- 
ball (the St. Louis Cardinals came one 
year) and bingo games. 

Every available facility in Winnipeg 
was put into use for the 3,000 com- 
peting athletes from 26 countries, and 
W'innipeggers. hungry for action, 
swarmed in. Even for preliminaries they 
jammed the beautiful new S2.7 million 
pool, the largest swimming facility in 
Canada. They watched with awe as 
American boys loo young to shave and 
American girls too young to date set 
records, beginning for the U.S. what 
is sure to he the most extravagant ac- 
cumulation of medals in the 16-ycar 
history of the games. And they watched 
with foot-stomping patriotic delecta- 
tion as their own Elaine Tanner, herself 
just 16. broke two world records. 

They jammed the St. James Arena, 
too, for the gymnastic competition, ap- 
plauding as if they knew what it was all 
about in a sport about as easy to keep 
score on as Russian ballet. In the end 
they forced a move of the gymnastic 
competition to the larger Winnipeg Are- 
na w here, on the final night, there was a 
standing-room-only crowd of lO.lXX). as 
the U.S.'s Mark Cohn, a magna cum 
laude graduate of Icmple Llniversity. 
won the side horse. and Linda Jo Mcthc- 
ny. a 19-year-old University of Illinois 
physical-education major, won four gold 
medals in her shiK-king fuchsia tights. A 
case could be made that the popularity of 
gy mnastics was attributable primarily to 
the symmetry of the gymnasts and the 
uniforms they wore, which were nothing 
ronllnued 


Exultant aftar swapping tha s<da-horsa vault ara U.S. gymnasts Linda Jo Matnany (canter), the winner. Donna Schaemer(lefl) and Marie Walther. 
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much. A case could even be made that 
women’s gymnastics was the closest 
thing to a girly show old Winnipeg had 
ever offered- But that would reflect on a 
vastly improved American team that 
won 1 1 gold medals, live by the men It 
would reflect, loo, upon Canada’s beau- 
tiful Susan Mcnonnell. who bawled 
her pretty eyes out after winning her 
event, the uneven bars. 

The games were barely started before 
officials hastened to revise projected es- 
timates of total receipts. The original 
pessimistic ligurc of S400.000 was dou- 
bled. Soon Mayor Stephen Juba was 
talking about getting a committee to- 
gether to pul in a bid for the 1976 t>lym- 
pic Ciames. A nice enthusiasm, that, hut 
not a practical one for a town of only 
half a million pvcople and a spotty econ- 
omy {the wheat crop this summer has 
been cut sharply by drought). 

It is. in the end. a matter of knowing 
just how far to go, like the girl who 
showed up at the Canada-Cuba baseball 
game on the fifth day of the games wear- 
ing a flowery bikini under a transparent 
shirt. Somewhat self-conscious, she 
thought it necessary to explain to an ad- 
miring U.S. athlete that ordinarily she 
would not be so bold but "everything 
has changed so much in Winnipeg since 
the games started." The boy suggested 
they continue the discussion at dinner, 
seeing as how he wasn’t competing until 
next week. The girl asked if he was Jew- 
ish. There is a large Jewish population 
m Winnipeg. No, he .said, he was not 
Jewish. “Oh. I’m sorry,” she said. "I'm 
Jewish and I'm afraid I haven’t become 
that liberal." 

The games began in a bathtub. Prince 
Philip, fresh from sunny l-lngland, stand- 
ing in water up to his ankles in Winnipeg 
Stadium, his head bare to the gray rain. 
The 20.000 others hanging in there with 
him through the opening ceremonies 
laughed when he told them that the 
army corporal and Scotland Yard man 
who accompanied him considered the 
conditions tine. The rain, sadly, did not 
stop until the ceremonies were over. 

The U.S. gold rush began the next day 
when a 29-year-old Army staff sergeant 
from Columbus, Ga.. Hershcl Ander- 
son. won the medal in free-pistol compe- 
tition. B> the end of the first week the 
U.S. had 101 medals (to second-place 


Canada's 35). 52 of them gold (to Mex- 
ico's 19). Nothing unusual, except that 
I-icul. Margaret Thompson of the U.S. 
Army became the first woman to w in a 
Pan-Am gold medal for shooting. 

The U.S. wrestling team made its 
third-straight Pan-Am sweep, winning 
gold medals in all eight classes Among 
the winners was light heavyweight Harry 
I louska. who pinned every man he wres- 
tled and handled Cuba's Juan Ortiz Ca- 
ballero Ortiz like a rag doll in the final. 
Middleweight l.icul. R. Wayne Baugh- 
man wrestled with an injured shoulder 
and torn rib cartilage and still heat Can- 
ada's Kd Millard for the title. 

U.S. domination of the swimming 
events was as complete. Launched in 
age-group programs before they could 
tic their shives, the amazing U.S. kid 
swimmers included girls who had to tie 
strings across the straps of their suits to 
keep them up. They included kids. tiw. 
who were talking retirement before they 
were half through their teen years. 

As a comforting note to the aged. 
Don Schollander was there to compete, 
too. a tottering old man of 21. Schol- 
landcr is at Yale now. He won four gold 
medals in Tokyo in 1964 and he still 
holds four world records. He says he is 
probably a faster, stronger and smarter 
swimmer than he ever was, but he has 
other interests now that he has been a 
Yalic for a while. He competed in only 
two events at Winnipeg; he helped the 
4(X)-yard freestyle relay team win. and 
then he lowered his world record in the 
2(X)-metcr freestyle to I ;56.0. 

Schollander is an exception in com- 
petitive swimming, where records go out 
with such astonishing quickness, disap- 
pearing even (aster than the kids them- 
selves. There were few at Winnipeg be- 
sides Schollander who will have to be 
reckoned with later, but Mark Spitz is 
one. Son of an ex-lifeguard and swim- 
ming since he was 9. this 17-year-o1d 
high schooler from Santa Clara, Calif, 
set a world record in the 2(X)-mcter but- 
terfly (2:06.4) and already had a pending 
mark in the l(X)-metcr butterfly. 

Another American with a busy future 
is blonde Debbie Meyer. 14, from Sacra- 
mento. Too young to hold hands but 
plenty old enough to swim the hours 
away. Debbie swam like there were two 
of her. She set a world record in the 400- 


meter freestyle (4:32.6) and was es- 
pecially brutal in the SOO. where she 
knocked 14 seconds off the world mark. 

The princess of the swimming com- 
petition in Winnipeg, however, was a 
5' 3" Canadian named Flainc Tanner. 

A gradually refonning tomboy who 
used to get her hands injured playing 
football and handball with the boys. 
Miss Tanner got to be known as "Mighty 
Mouse." Grandmother did not approve. 
■‘A mouse is a mouse i.s a mouse.” said 
her grandmother. But now a mouse is 
a Canadian heroine. 

f-laine beat U.S. girls in setting world 
records in both backstroke events. She 
started out swimming the backstroke 
by accident. Her father, u lithographer, 
would say. "Let's sec you swim that 
funny stroke, l-.laine." and she would 
do it. Flaine. who giggles a lot. backed 
out of the chance to recite the oath for 
the team at the opening ceremonies, 
fearful she would me.ss up. but ultimate- 
ly she was the biggest item of attention 
in the games. Winnipeggers were not 
only seeing world records; they were 
seeing them set by a Canadian, which 
w-as double the pleasure. She was 
swamped by requests for interviews and 
autographs and pictures and she com- 
plied. "She is so nice, so sweet and so 
perfect it's nauseating,” said a photog- 
rapher from Vancouver. Eventually 
Hlaine lost in her specialty, the 100- 
metcr butterfly, to the U.S.'s Ellie Dan- 
iel. but that did not diminish the glow. 
Flaine Tanner was the biggest thing in 
Canada. 

Chris Lang, a Winnipeg bank execu- 
tive. analyzed it for friends one night at 
a restaurant called Hy's Steak Loft. "If 
we could, bottle Elaine Tactnet." be said, 
holding up a fork, "wc could make a 
million dollars, just like the man in the 
paper said. Everybody identifies with 
her now. Everybody will say 10 years 
from now they saw her do it. Nothing 
like this ever happened to Winnipeg 
before. And think how much better an 
influence she w ill be on kids than Beatles 
or Mtinkees.” 

Meanwhile, in team competition the 
U.S. was showing the results of in- 
creased effort in those spevrts in which 
it hopes to become a contender at the 
1968 Olympic Games at Mexico City, 
in water polo, for instance, a fast and 
fonunufd 


Lapping two others on her way to a record win in the 700-meter backstroke. Canada's Eiame Tanner glides to finish in Winnipeg's huge new pool. 
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highly strategic game when played prop- 
erly. the U.S.. with Its more aggressive 
and faster swimming, upset favored Bra- 
7il 4-3 and stayed unbeaten through the 
first week of play, The team was led by 
a 6' 5*. 210-pound goalie and U,S. Air 
Force technical sergeant from The Neth- 
erlands nanwd Anton Van Dorp who 
once played on the Dutch national team. 
In the water, his mustache flourished so 
that he looked like Keenan Wynn tak- 
ing a bath. Me was able to keep his upper 
body above the surface for periods that 
seemed almost incredible as he prepared 
to intercept shots. 

TTic U.S. girls’ volleyball team was 
also unbeaten in the first week. Coached 


for two years by Harlan Cohen— who at 
5' 9* was shorter than many of the girls 
on his team and lighter than a few — it 
bore no resemblance to the ragtag outfit 
that competed in Tokyo in 1964. And 
the girls also looked better as girls. 

There was much praise for Canada as 
the games moved nicely through the 
first week. Incidents were rare among 
athletes, but surely there has never been 
competition as widely divergent as this 
that did not have difficulties. Ironically, 
the home team had more than its share. 
Four members of the Canadian baseball 
team were ruled ineligible as profession- 
alism. inspiring a rush of journalese on 
the proposition: Just what is an ama- 


teur. Harry? An assistant Canadian 
track coach pleaded guilty ($50 fine) to 
stealing a flag off a pole at Kcnaslon 
Boulevard. It was no more than others 
were doing; at the end of the first week 
the flag theft count was nearing 100. A 
couple of kids even stole the official 
Olympic flag but, after being tormented 
by a shaming editorial, they returned it 
to the Winnipeg Tribune sports editor. 
A Canadian basketball player was said 
to have kicked a Mexican in the face, 
but the kicker called it mere retaliation 
for an earlier indiscretion on the pan of 
the kickce. In soccer, that always inflam- 
matory sport, there was some kicking 
done to the referee in the Colombia- 



Champlon Mark Cohn of the U.S- swings in parfact harmonj/ offthasida horsa during tha finals at the Winnipeg Arana. Earlier ( right) Mekiean and 
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Mexico match and an Argentine was 
ejected after he kicked a Colombian 
right in the 26th minute. Interestingly, 
the only complaints from the Cubans, 
who could have hoped for a belter fate 
against Mexico's water polo team— they 
lost .V2 — came all the way from Havana, 
where newspapers blamed a U.S. referee 
for a loss to Mexico in basketball. The 
paper identified the referee only as Rog- 
er. and under a headline that said: cuba 
viertM OF REFfcREFiNO, It reported that 
Roger ‘‘showed his animosity." The 
Cubans, apparently, lost the water-polo 
match on their own. 

From a U.S. standpoint the only re- 
grettable words were those spoken by 


Arthur Ashe, who opened his mouth 
wide enough to fit his tennis shiK inside 
when he complained at being seeded No. 
5. He thought the seeds were "damn 
silly" and that he should have been No. 
I. Ashe's remarks made all the papers 
and they were most unfortunate because 
he then went out and got whipped by 
Brazil's Tom Koch in the semifinals. 
KtKh was seeded No. I. 

In competition U.S. and Cuban ath- 
letes showed more maturity than the 
Cuban press. There w as a moment w hen 
the captain of the Cuban girls' basket- 
ball team, angered at fouling out of the 
game, refused to shake hands with the 
U.S. captain as she stalked off the court 


(the U.S. was winning), l.aier. her Cu- 
ban good nature returned, and she went 
down the United States bench shaking 
hands. The U.S. ba.schall team lost twice 
to the Cubans without incident. 

Medical examinations were taken as 
a matter of course to prove that all the 
girls in camp were really girls, and at 
night at the cabaret in the Pan-Am vil- 
lage the boys got a chance to take ad- 
vantage of that fact. A few of the U.S. 
sw immers ran into some of the Ux:al tal- 
ent at a movie and were invited to a love- 
in in the park in front of the Parliament 
Building. They weren't impressed. "It 
was ridiculous." said one ancient teen- 
ager. "Nothing but 14-ycar-olds.” «mo 



Cuban swimmers thrashed away at each other in a grimly-fought water-poto match that Mexico wen 3-i. without, fora change, a protest from Cuba. 
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S illing (here in the Ciiant clubhouse 
in Candlestick Park. Willie Mays 
looked old and sick. His eyes were like 
road maps - Route I from San Fran- 
cisco to Santa Cru?— and the circles be- 
neath (hem said (hat Willie docs not 
sleep too well at night anymore. His 
voice was somewhat mufTled and re- 
strained— the vigorous "Say hey" is only 
a memory. There still was an hour be- 
fore the start of the game with (he Phil- 
adelphia Phillies, and most of the Giants 
were shooting pool in the back room or 
signing baseballs or reading mail, but 
.Mays sat in his k>ckcr cubicle hunched 
on a four-legged stool. 

"These kid pitchers." Willie was say- 
ing. "they’re all so big and strong and 
throw the ball so hard they make you 
feel old too soon." Gary Nolan of the 
Cincinnati Reds, who is just l9yearsoId, 
had struck out Mays, w'ho is 36. four 
limes in one game. Bill Singer of the 
Dodgers, who was just out of kindergar- 
ten when Mays was playing center field 
for the New York Giants in the 1951 
World Scries, did it three times in one 
night. Then, a few weeks later, he struck 
out Mays in the first inning, and sudden- 
ly Willie left the game complaining of a 
cold. 

Ferguson Jenkins of the Chicago Cubs 
knocked Maysdown with afast ball tight 
to his chin. Willie jumped up and glared 
menacingly at the young pitcher, and he 
dug in to get a firmer stance. There had 
been a time when everyone knew what 
was going to happen next. But now. 
when Jenkins threw again, Willie backed 
away — like a Little Leaguer bailing out 
the first lime he secs a curve ball. The 
pitch was across the outside corner. Wil- 
lie swung and missed. He stepped over 
the plate and walked head down to the 
Giant dugout. The next inning, com- 
plaining that he felt sick again. Mays left 
the game. 

"1 still feel sick, I know- it," he said 
last week. "I had the flu, you know, and 
I just got out of the hospital. The doctor 
says 1 could have a relapse at any time. 
You're not seeing me at my best. If in 


Tired and sick, an aging Willie 
Mays struggles to finish a season 
that has already lasted too long 

SAY 

HEY 

NO MORE 

by MARK MULVOY 

September I see we're out of the race and 
can't finish in the money 1 think I'll go 
to Herman and (ell him that maybe 1 
should Slop playing and gel myself ready 
for next year." 

Since it seems highly improbable that 
the Giants will be actively involved in 
the National League pennant race this 
September. Mays most likely will be able 
to get an early start for Acapulco or Hu- 
ropc and the long vacation his doctors 
have prescribed. "I just want to forget 
all about this year," he says, "because 
I've never had a year like it before — it's 
the first year I've really been sick- and 
I don't want to have another one like 
it again. Ever." 

The type of season thal Mays has 
endured so far is reflected not only in 
the statistics but also in his actions on 
the field and in the words of Philadel- 
phia Manager Gene Mauch, who says 
succinctly. "Willie Mays is not Willie 
Mays four times a game anymore." 
Mays is hitting in the .280s, but the 
long ball comes with increasing irregu- 
larity. He has hit only 13 home runs 
this year after hitting 37 last season and 
52 in 1965. In a private batting-praclicc 
session one night last week, facing a 
plump left-hander who probably pitches 
in the San Francisco Park League. Mays 
did not hit one home run in 20 min- 


utes. He left the batting cage disgusted. 

On the field VVillic still runs from un- 
der his baseball cap but not as fast as 
he used to and he still catches fly balls 
with his glove open and practically rest- 
ing on his left hip. "I don't think I've 
slipped in the outfield." he says, but now 
every so often .someone hits a triple over 
his head. 

It was quite apparent at the All-Star 
Game in Anaheim last month that there 
was something wrong with Mays. "He 
looked tired and weak and sick." says 
Ernie Banks of the Cubs, "and he told 
me that was just how he fell." The fol- 
lowing Thursday, playing against the 
Houston Astros in Candlestick Park. 
Willie went hitlcss in four at bats and 
looked at a called third strike from Bo 
Belinsky. Left-handers like Belinsky 
don't throw called third strikes past hit- 
ters like Willie Mays. The next evening 
Willie struck out twice and played poorly 
in the field. The Giants sent him to 
St. Mary's Hospital. 

"1 just stayed in bed until Monday," 
Mays said, "and then the dtxtors gave 
me a complete examination. They said 
I had had the flu for about 10 days and 
should've been resting all that lime." 
The doctors originally decided not to 
permit Willie to play for at least a week, 
but four days later he was released from 
the hospital. In San Francisco it was an- 
nounced that Willie would rejoin the 
Giants on Friday in Chicago and that 
he had diK'iur's orders to take it easy and 
play only six or seven innings a game 
until he once more felt perfectly fit 
physically. 

For Mays it was a testy weekend m 
Chicago. On Friday, during batting prac- 
tice. a reporter asked Mays if he could 
talk to him for a second. "I ain't got 
nothing to say said Mays. The reporter 
mentioned that the doctors said they 
had been check.ing Willie's eyes. Mays 
snapped back. "There ain't nothing 
wrong with my eyes. I was just sick 
— sick for 10 days." Then Herman 
Franks, the Giant manager, stepped 
over and said. "What are continued 
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SAY H£r NO MORE cominufd 


Make mine the fiber that 
wheels around all day 
without a wrinkle ! 
Kodell 


you doinij? T rying to get him all upset?” 

V\ illic was in the starting lineup that 
afternoon, but it -a as expected that he 
would play only a few' innings and then 
retire for the day. However, the Cubs 
and Criants went on to play 1 2 innings in 
very humid weather- and Mays played 
all 12. The next afternoon it was just as 
humid, and again Mays played the entire 
game. It was inconceisable that a player 
just out of the hospital and with orders 
to lake It easy would play 21 innings 
in two days. 

■'I ean'i think jusl of myself." said 
Mays, "A lot of guys on this club don’t 
make too much money, and I’ve got to 
think of them. If they can make money 
for finishing in fourth place, then T'c got 
to help them make ii I am getting paid a 
lot of money to play baseball, so I think 
I’ve got to go out and play. The (iianis 
need me. h might he bad to think like 
this, to be playing when I’m not really 
ready to play I don't know. Hut when 
the club's losing I feel 1 have to do 
something. 

■'I've been (he guy on the Giants who's 
supposed to do so much. Just like Mickey 
in New York, hor 14 years wc'vc been 
the big guys. H'e got to play because the 
big guys are supposed to get the big 
hits and pick up the club. If the Giants 
were winning, then maybe it would be 
different. But they're lo.sing. and I think 
they need me. As long as they know I'm 
not going to dog it, a.s long as they un- 
derstand that, that's what I want." 

On Sunday afternoon, however, when 
the Giants- who had just lost seven of 
their Iasi 10 gamcs~and the Cubs were 
playing a doublehcadcr. Mays played 
only four innings of the first game. Jen- 
kins knocked him down and then struck 
him ou(. and the next inning Mays, in- 
censed. left the game and did not play 
again the rest of ihc afternoon. 

f( has been .Mays's contention the past 
few years that the <iiant pitchers do not 
protee’t him against opposing pitchers 
who constantly brush him back. Leo 
Durochcr. whowa.s .Mays's first ntanager 
in the major leagues, theori/ed that you 
answer a brush-back pitch with a similar 
pitch against the opptisiiion's most re- 
spected hitler. Hill Rigney. who suc- 
ceeded DurcK'hcr when the Giants were 
still in New York, agreed with Duro- 
cher's philosophy for the most part. 
When Alvin Dark look over, he had his 
pitchers retaliate for a knockdown with 
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a similar lactic against the opposing 
pitcher. But under Herman Franks the 
Giants have no official retaliatory tactic, 
and ihi.s irritates .May.s, who is. of course, 
a frequent target for high, inside pitches. 

I.ast year Mays had words with one of 
his own pitchers. Juan Marichal. on 
opening day. The Cuhs were playing un- 
der I.eo Durocher for the first time, and 
Chicago Pitcher Bill Paul knocked Mays 
down. Mays was infuriated. Marichal, 
who had been involved in a beanball 
incident with John Htsseboro and the 
Dodgers toward the end of the 1965 sea- 
son. fell he could not alTord to respond 
with a kntxikdown pitch, although he 
did fob a high floater over Eirnic Banks's 
head. 

In the dugout Mays asked Marichal 
why he had not sent Banks down. 

"Bank-s is a nice guy. "answered .Mari- 
chal. 

"Welt, so am I." said Mays. 

•After Jenkins kniK'kcd him down in 
C hicago. Mays again wanted the Ciiant 
pitcher, who happened to be left-hander 
Mike McCormick, to send Jenkins down 
in turn. Hut McCormick, who had to go 
nine innings that day because the Giant 
bullpen was bare, reasoned that it would 
be loo obvious for a left-handed pitcher 
to knock a right-handed hitter down 



ONCE WILLIE DID NOT FLUB GROUNDERS 


and, furthermore, he did not want to 
risk any pitch that might disrupt his 
rhythm and prevent him from continu- 
ing the game with a five-run lead. 

“I've got to be protected,” says Mays. 
“I tell that to all my pitchers. I think 
you get back at their pitchers — not their 
big hitters, because then the umpires will 
step right in and give their warnings and 
right away it's all over and they stop it. 
Knockdowns are baseball. 1 know. But 
you can’t knock someone down three or 
four times and never worry about get- 
ting knocked down yourself. We don’t 
knock anyone down.” 

The Giants returned to San Francisco 
after splitting the doublchcadcr with the 
Cubs. Mays arrived at Candlestick Park 
for a private batting session before the 
Giants played the New York Mets on 
Tuesday night, and then he played all 
nine innings— crashing into the right- 
cenier-field fence in the top of the ninth 
in a futile attempt to catch a fly ball that 
drove in two runs. ‘‘I’ve never crashed 
into too many fences,’' he said, looking 
at the bruises on his side. The next after- 
noon he quit after five innings when the 
Mels had a 9-3 lead. 

Because of the cold and windy weath- 
er that strikes San Francisco every after- 
noon around 3 o’clock, the Giants 



eUT ONCE WILUiE WAS NOT 3fl AND ILL 


schedule mostly 1 p.m. games when they 
are at home. Even then, the last two or 
three innings are usually played in the 
chilly gusts that come off the Bay. 

‘‘These day games after a night game, 
all these day games, I don't like them,” 
says Mays. "I’d like to play all night 
baseball— like the Dodgcrschcdule. So me 
guys can go 0 for 4 the way I have and 
lose the way the Giants have and then go 
home and sleep. Not me. I worry. They 
pay me to win, and when 1 don’t win I 
worry and don’t sleep. When I finally gel 
to sleep it’s time to get up and come to 
the ball park for an afternoon game.” 

Because of his attack of the flu and 
his inability to sleep these past few 
weeks. Mays has lost weight — about 
eight or lO pounds. Some people, includ- 
ing medical men, think Willie should eat 
more than he does, but he disputes their 
rea.soning that the more you eat the 
more weight you will put on. 

"I have two meals a day,” he says, 
"and I make myself eat both of them. 
Three or four eggs, ham or bacon, 
orange juice and toast in the morning, 
and then meat- most likely steak — and 
maybe some salad later. I know my own 
body. I know how much 1 can cat. I go 
to medical people when I'm hurt or 
sick. They don't know how I should 
eat. And as you get older 1 think you 
should eat less because it’s harder to 
take the fat off.” 

E>cspite all this, Willie has not even 
thought about retirement. "I’d like to 
play for a long time mere,” he said. 

. "but I'll stay around only if I do a good 
job. I'll have to make some adjustments, 
maybe bat second and hit more to right 
field. Maybe I’ll have to play left or 
right so I won't have to run so much. 
Bui I won’t play first base like Mickey— 
not for the Giants. If I played first and 
McCovey went to the outfield, we’d 
weaken ourselves at two places. TTicy 
tried him in the outfield before.” 

It did not take long for Herman 
Franks to make one of the adjustments 
that Mays figures is part of old age. 
Against the Phillies last Friday night 
Willie batted second for the first time 
this year, and in the first inning he tried 
to go to right field for a base hit. He 
would have had it, loo, except that 
Johnny Callison made a difficult catch 
going toward the right-field line. 

But Willie Mays playing left field or 
right field? Never. end 
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HOW TO HIT 
GOLF’S 
BEST SHOT 


BY GAY BREWER 

WITH MARK MULVOY 


The 1967 Masters champion explains the technical and strategic advantages of the fade, and shows his method 
for hitting the controlled left-to-right shot that enabled him to become a winner and can help every amateur 


you -Stand on ihi.* first tee next 

* Saturday, ready to outhii everyone 
on the golf course, the ntiddlc of the fair- 
way may look like an ins iiing place, but 
1 have a w ord of advice for you. D«)n’t 
aim at it. By hitting at the center of the 
fairway and trying to split the watering- 
system pipeline you leave yourself only 
half the fairway as the margin for any er- 
ror that may occur in your swing. And 
who has a perfect swing? I haven't seen 
one yet. 

This means that you arc left with two 
alternatives; 1 ) starting the ball out to 
the right and hooking ii a little or 2) 
starting it out to the left and fading it 
back in. In either case you will have the 
whole fairway as a target for your drive 
— not just half of it. 


The idea that golf is a curve-ball game 
is hardly new . But the question that now 
presents itself Is which way you should 
try to curve the hall, and this mailer de- 
serves much more thought than it has re- 
ceived in the past- 
il has long been assumed that the 
draw, or the tail-end hook as it used to 
be called, is the ultimate in tee shuts. 
The reason is that the hook has o\er- 
spm. When it hits the ground it rolls and 
rolls, theoretically adding to the dis- 
tance of the drive. To be sure, some of 
this rolling is toward the rough and the 
out-of-bounds fences, hut that was a fac- 
tor the worshipers of the hook were al- 
ways inclined to ignore. The fade, mean- 
while. w as for duffers. A gentle shot that 
bends slightly to the right as it begins in 


fall, the fade was considered i<i be what 
happened when a chronic slic'cr made a 
strong effort to hit the ball properly, 
that is, when he tried to hit a hook. 

Right there is the notion thal I think 
every weekend golfer should challenge, 
li is the hook, not the slice, that has driv- 
en morewould-hc golfers to take up ten- 
nis than any shot I know. And it is the 
fade, the poor maligned fade, that is the 
best shot in the game. At least, that is my 
theory, and a lot of touring pros arc bc- 
ginning’lo agree. Jack Nicklaus. after 
giving up the fader's swing that had tak- 
en him so far, returned to it after he 
mis.sed the cut at thi-s year's Masters, and 
he promptly won the U-S. Open, He did 
not hook one shot in the entire Open, 
and was proud of it. 
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I may be more qualified to talk about 
the hook than most because I played one 
—a real live one. not just a little draw — 
for 28 years. About all it won me was a 
few amateur tournaments around Ken- 
tucky when 1 was a boy. a reputation 
for being a big hitter and a total of 
S30.000 in five years on the pro tour, 
which is barely enough to meet expenses. 

1 do not care to recall all of the times 
during my early years on the tour that I 
was among the leaders in a tournament 
after the second or third round and then 
hooked myself not only out of conten- 
tion but out of the money. One example 
should suffice. In 1956 1 was tied for the 
lead at the Canadian Open after 36 holes 
and then shot an 80 in the third round by 
hooking 14 tee shots. 

The evils of the hook deserve thor- 
ough examination because the benefits 
of the fade are so easy to state once the 
hook is recognized for what it is. First, 
as 1 said earlier, the hook has overspin, 
so it rolls. On a good, closely clipped 
fairway a slight hook might outroll a 
fade by as much a.s 20 yards. But how 
really valuable is the extra distance, ex- 
cept to your ego? Not much, in most 
cases, because it is not very often that the 
design of a hole will place great strategic 
value on 20 extra yards with a tee shot. 
Added distance is nice, but hardly worth- 
while w hen it involves the risk of getting 
into serious trouble. Now let us say the 
fairways are not ideal, or it is August and 
the course is beginning to burn off. Sud- 
denly, even the best-controlled tail-end 
hook just keeps rolling to the left until 
it gets into trouble. The overspin is not 
an asset. Instead, it is a factor that has 
left you quite at the mercy of whatever 
bounces, bumps, twists and turns hap- 
pen to be in the fairway. This is as true 
for you, the weekend golfer, as it is for 
the touring professional. 

Another difficulty common to all golf- 
ers who hook the ball is that the swing 
itself is difficult to control. It tends to 
give way under pressure, and it does not 
matter if the pressure is the last round of 
the Masters or a Si foursome bet on 
a Sunday morning. 

There is a physical reason for this. As 
the strain of a round increases, every 
golfer has an instinctive tendency to try 


to strengthen his grip, to get his hands 
set more firmly before beginning his 
backswing. This means that the golfer, 
unconsciously, is tending to move his 
left hand more tightly into the right, 
thus turning the left hand slightly to the 
right— which increases the possibility of 
a hook. If the player has been hooking 
to begin with, he is now in serious diffi- 
culty. for he knows he is swinging at ev- 
ery shot with the ptossibility of pulling 
it out of bounds. 

These are two big problems that the 
man who fades the ball does not have 
to worry about. The fade stays put. It 
has backspin on it. and once it lands 
that's where it wants to stop. Even at its 
worst — when the fade turns into a slice 
and goes curving far to the right — the 
ball won't reach as much trouble as the 
corresponding hook would have. And 
the harder a fader squeezes the grip, the 
more control he gets. 

Finally, there is another advantage to 
the fade, one that applies especially to 
weekend golfers. It is almost too obvi- 
ous to mention yet it is often overlooked. 
All golfers agree that iron shots should 
fade. When a ball is hit into the green it 
should have backspin on it. But why does 
the average golfer, who has a limited 
time to practice, try to play the game 
with what amounts to two different 
swings, hooking his woods and fading 
his irons? How much simpler it should 
be to hit every shot the same way. fading 
the five-iron in the classic fashion, and 
fading the driver, too, even if that is 
not considered so classic. 

The most forceful testimony I can of- 
fer concerning the advantages of the 
fade comes from my ow n experience, of 
course. In 1961. my sixth year on the tour. 
I decided I either had to revamp my 
swing and get rid of my hook or get off 
the tour. It took me almost five months 
to complete the changeover. Bear in 
mind, however, that I had to get my 
scoring down to pro-iournamcnt levels 
—the average golfer can manage the 
change in a few practice sessions. 

That summer I won my first pro-tour 
tournament, the Carling Open, and I did 
it by shooting 66-67 on the last two days, 
the same rounds 1 had been blow ing up 
in earlier. ( won two more tournaments 


that year and eventually earned S3I.000. 
almost three times as much as I ever had 
before. Since then I have averaged 
$35,000 a year, and I am hoping to 
top SIOO.OOO this year, all with that 
nice little fade. 

On the following .six pages are what 
I consider to be the fundamentals of a 
fader's swing. Following these rules will 
not make you swing the way I do- I 
have a IcKtp in my backswing that was 
caused by an injury when I was a boy, 
and you don't want to copy it^nor will 
they make you swing the way any other 
given pro golfer does. Instead, the rules 
are to be applied to the mechanics of 
your own swing, and thus enable you to 
fade the ball white essentially swinging 
your way. Once you master the fade 1 
am sure you will feci that you, too, arc 
hitting the best shot in golf. 



This is the distinctive Brewer loop. 
It is caused by the need to counter- 
act an old elbow injury and has 
nothing to do with hitting a fade, 
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Since there is a basic 
theory behind most golf 
instruction that the 
novice has to be saved 
from the slice, the ma- 
jority of weekend play- 
ers have been taught 
what is known as the 
"strong " grip-which 
simply means the I ft 
thumb is on the right 
side of the club, as at 
right, and the V of the 
left hand is pointing to- 
ward the right shoulder. 




But one frequent result 
of starting with the 
strong grip is chronic 
hook troubie The first 
move toward hitting the 
ball with a controlled 
fade IS to develop a 
weak" grip. This is 
achieved by turning the 
left hand so that the 
ttiumb Is on tup of the 
shaft, as at left, and the 
V points at your nose. 
A weak grip opens 
the club at the top of 
the backswmg. setting 
up a fade. The grip may 
feel awkward at first, so 
you must give yourself 
time to get used to it. 


Certain simple adjustments are 
necessary at address to set your^ 
self up for a fade. The driver is the 
club that is being used below and at 
right, but the same principles apply 
to everything up to the short irons. 
The ball is played more forward than 
normal— in the case of the driver, 
this means it is all the way up off 
the left toe. The stance is open, so 
that a line drawn from the ball of the 
right foot through the left toe would 
point toward the hole. The hands 
are behind the ball and the face of 
the club is open, not drastically, but 
noticeably. Now. just before starting 
the backswing. squeeze the hands 
on the grip quite tightly and con- 
tinue this pressure as you swing. 
This is necessary because the weak 
grip is harder to control at the top. 
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Thefirstl2 inches or so of the backswing 
is the part to concentrate on. After that, 
assuming your grip is sound, you can 
even have a Brewer loop and still get 
into the proper hitting zone at impact. 
During those first few inches as you 
start back you must make a small move 
to close the club face. This is achieved 
by rolling the right hand ever so slightly 
to the left (small red arrow), so that the 
toe of the club turns in. Closing the face 
Is necessary in order to keep the club 
from opening too much during the back- 
swing, Now. with your left arm perhaps 
a little more relaxed than you might usu- 
ally have it, take the club back (solid 
line) inside the normal backswing arc 
(dotted line). Only someone as strong 
as Jack Nicklaus can take the club back 
on the outside and still fade. As most 
weekend golfers go back, they turn their 
hips away from the ball I am against 
this, and use a very simple lateral hip 
slide (triangle), just as Byron Nelson did. 
But if you prefer a slight rotation of 
the hips both going back and coming 
through, there is no need to change. 
It will not hurt your 



Despite what most' golfers might think, 
the man who fades the ball contacts it 
just as solidly as the man who hits a 
straight shot. II he merely swiped at the 
ball or cut across it the result would be a 
severe slice. At Impact (red arrows) Xhe 
club face is indeed slightly open-not' at 
an exact 90*^ angle to the ball— because 
the weak grip has opened it at the top of 
the backswtng. But this does not mean 
you hit a less powerful shot. You must 
concentrate on two things: 1) let your 
left arm and left elbow lead the.club head 
into the ball, and 2) don't let your wrists 
break at all until well into the follow- 
through. By the time you hit the .ball, 
your weight should have moved with a 
lateral hip slide (triangle) over to your 
left side. But after impact your hips turn 
open in the standard fashion so that your 
belt buckle faces the hole. If you do not 
complete the hip slide with this turning 
motion you wilt have committed the 
mistake the pros call ’‘blocking out.” 
This is a very common error that will 
cause you to push the shot to the right 
instead of getting the desired tail-end 
turn to the right, which is the true fade. 




Here Is an antihook secret that 
can do as much as anything to 
make a controlled fader of you. 
As you come through the ball 
(top) the right hand is under the 
left. Now all that you have to do 
is just keep the right hand under 
(center) as you follow through. 
This contradicts the classic golf 
theory that you should roll the 
right'hand over on the follow- 
through (left), but if you never 
let that right hand start to roll 
there is almost no way to hook. 


There might seem to De no reason 
to apply the mechanics of a fad- 
er's swing to short shots, because 
you certainly do not want a 50- 
yard approach to start curving to 
the right. But I have found that an 
ex ension of the weak grip has 
gr.-atly increased my accuracy 
and seite of touch with a pitch- 
ing wedge, and it may do the 
same for you. What I do is open 
the club face slightly (right) and 
grip the club with the left hand 
turned even farlherto the leftthan 
befcre, so that its V now points 
toward my left shoulder (below). 
The result is a shot that is soft- 
er. higher and has more backspm 
than the normal pitch. One reason 
for this may be that the work is 
being done by the right hand. A 
rigt't-hanced golfer will get more 
feel for a short shot v/hen he con- 
trols it with his right hand, though 
this right-hand emphasis must not 
be tried with long irons or woods. 
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PART 4: QUARTERBACK ON THE RUN 


ALWAYS LEAVE 
THOSE MONSTERS 
LAUGHING 

by FRAN TARKENTON with JACK OLSEN 


One key to a pro quarterback's success is survival, says Tarkenton. who 
brings to Coach Allie Sherman (right) and the New York Giants all the 
collected lessons of six years spent in Minnesota's school of hard knocks 


W h^-ii I was a kid I used to make up 
bubble*gum<ard teams and stage 
football games on my bed. I’d go through 
the Philadelphia Eagle cards and study 
my personnel. There'd be Frank Kilroy 
and Vic Sears and Tommy Thompson. 
Bosh Pritchard and Steve Van Buren and 
Pete Pihos and all the rest, and I'd try to 
figure out some kind of a game plan based 
on what they did best, how well they had 
played in the previous games, how they 
had looked in the exhibition season and 
the capabilities of the guys they were 
playing, who would usually be the Wash- 
ington Redskins led by Bullet Bill Dud- 
ley. Oh, it was a very complex process. 
“Sieve." I'd say to the Steve Van Buren 
bubble-gum card. “wc*rc going to be 
running you wide a lot today." 

“Great, Coach," he would say, and I'd 
make a mental note for my game plan 
that Van Buren would carry the main 
load of the offense and that when I need- 


ed 10 yards I could always send him on 
an “end run." 

Our fullback had a slight charley 
horse, but nobody on the other team 
knew about it. so I figured that for short 
yardage we could always use him on a 
“center plunge." Bosh Pritchard had 
worked the “off tackle" play successfully 
the day before against the Chicago Bears. 
Tommy Thompson was having good 
luck with the buttonhook pass to Pete 
Pihos, and once in a while he'd hit on a 
bomb to one of our deep receivers. So 
that would be my basic offensive game 
plan; the center plunge, end run and off- 
tackle play, the short pass and the long 
pass, and for a little raz/le-dazzle. I 
would include a Statue of Liberty play, 
an end-around and a tricky tackle-cligi- 
blc play. After all that planning, it was 
not surprising that my bubble-gum Ea- 
gles were undefeated in my bedroom. 

This was when I was rontinuf<i 
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maybe 9 to 12 years old. and Td come 
home from school and run off those 
games till suppertime, and then after sup- 
per I'd do it the rest of the evening, and 
while the other kids were doing home- 
work I was wondering how to use Pete 
Pihos this week. My studies suffered, but 
this was my interest, this was my life. 

Well, it still is. And sometimes I wish 
life had stayed as simple as it w as in those 
dear dead days. Mostly, fooibaU was like 
a big shove-of-war. There were no flank- 
er backs, no blit/es and no 275-pound 
pass rushers who could step off the 100 
in 10 flat. Life wa.s sweet and pure and 
simple, and none of the quarterbacks had 
a Ph. D. from Rice. In those days the big- 
gest problem was to execute. You knew 
how the other team's defense would set 
up every time; the problem was how to 
mix the plays and beat their static de- 
fense more often than they beat your stat- 
ic defense. 

I'm not one of those quarterbacks who 
tries to impress the public with the com- 
plexities of running a modern pro foot- 
ball offense. Everybody’s job is more 
complex nowadays; our whole society is 
vastly more complex, and the pro quar- 
terback's job can be learned, piece by 
piece, just tike anybody else's. You don't 
mcmori/e the basic .^00 plays overnight, 
and you’re not expected to, and you don’t 
learn how to read every other team's de- 
fenses until you've been around the league 
for four or five years, and even then you 
keep on learning new ones. But it is true 
that you can drive yourself batty trying 
to read defenses, figuring out how to beat 
them, adjusting to the time of the game. 
[Xisition on the field, the weather, the ca- 
pabilities of your players and the limi- 
tations of the oppt>nents and l.M other 
factors. As game time approaches each 
week and all these problems come up 
anew, I go into more and more of a pur- 
ple quandary trying to anticipate what's 
going to happen. By Friday or Saturday 
I’m running whole blocks of plays in my 
head, just like the hubblc-guin days. I’m 
trying to visualize every game situation, 
every defense, and how to beat it. I say 
to myself, "Now. what am I going to do 
if I'm on their live-yard line and it s third 
and three and our short passing game 
hasn’t been going very well and it’s mist- 
ing?” I walk around on another planet, 
and I’m not much fun to live with. 

When I first came into the league in 
I9bl you could draw up your pass pat- 
terns with a reasonable expectancy of get- 


ting single man-to-man coverage or an 
occasional zone-type coverage, and that 
was all you had to worry about as far as 
pass defense was concerned. But nowa- 
days they haveajillion different pass cov- 
erages to throw against you: single cover- 
age. zone coverage, double coverage, 
combination coverage, weak side zones 
and sally zones, and who knows what all. 
and every one of them carefully camou- 
flaged! As if that isn’t bad enough, a lot 
of teams are beginning to play what is 
called "position on the field." Baltimore 
and Detroit started this, and the rest of 
the teams arc picking it up. In "position 
on the field” you zone the wide side of 
the field at all times, but if the offense is 
strong into the sideline you use a double- 
coverage strong side and a weak side zone 
to the wide side and get them that way, 
There's a lot more to it. but basically 
the defense is determined by "position 
on the field,” and you get a different con- 
cept, a more sophisticated concept, of 
defense. 

You’ve got to wonder how in the world 
a pro quarterback can figure all these 
things out. especially when he has only a 
second or two in which to make his deci- 
sion. He can study the defensive align- 
ment as he is counting cadence, but the 
real decision has to he made when he is 
dropping back to pass, when the defen- 
sive ballplayers are on ihc move and the 
true defense (in contrast to the camou- 
flaged defense) is being tipped off. 

Every quarterback has his own system 
of keys for reading defenses. My own is 
to watch the middle linebacker and the 
strong-side safety. By studying those two 
I can usually tell w hat kind of pass cover- 
age I'm up against, if the middle line- 
backer goes to the strong side, then 1 look 
for some type of single coverage, or may- 
be double, but at any rate I know it will 
be man-to-man. If he goes to the weak 
side, they’re probably throwing a zone 
at me. If the strong safety goes back to a 
deep corner, that’s going to be zone cov- 
erage. and if he stays up tight it's prob- 
ably some sort of man-to-man. If the 
strong safety goes back to the middle. I'm 
going to expect a weak side zone. And so 
forth through the other possibilities. See 
how simple it is? 

In the olden days of pro football, eight 
and U) years ago. you ItKikcd for other 
giveaways, like the way somebody held 
his feet. They used to say that the Ea- 
gles’ quarterback. Tommy Thompson, 
would stand with his left foot forward 


when he was calling a running play and 
his feet parallel for a pass play. I don’t 
know if that was true or not. but I do 
know that football ha.s become far too so- 
phisticated for that sort of approach. In 
the first place, hardly anybody gives away 
free information anymore, and even 
if they did you wouldn’t have time to 
go around studying everybody’s feet. 
You’ve got too much else to do. 

Everything is changing so fast in pro 
football, sometimes even from week to 
week, that it’s a full-time learning job 
keeping up w ith the new styles fresh from 
Chicago and Dallas and San Francisco 
and everyplace else. If current trends 
keep up. I think you’ll sec less and less 
blitzing and fewer checkoffs at the line 
of scrimmage. A lot of people think that 
checkoffs— audibles — arc the answer to 
cute defenses and fancy red-dogging pat- 
terns, and once upon a time they were. 
In our second year at Minnesota we car- 
ried the audible process to its ultimate 
against Los Angeles, Wc called every 
play audibly at the line, without a hud- 
dle, at least till the Rams made cer- 
tain adjustments. The problem was that 
wc were hurting offensively— Tommy 
Mason was out and wc had some other 
weaknesses — and the Los Angeles line 
was jumping around a lot, from four- 
three to five-three to live-two with all 
sorts of variations, and wc were having 
an awful time figuring out an offense. 
So we decided to heat their defense by 
going right up to the line and calling an 
audible play on a short count — I'd say, 
"Set two 25 hut hut,” and boom! the 
play was on. They didn’t even have the 
lime for a defensive huddle, let alone the 
time to do all that jumping around. Wc 
played this way for one entire quarter, 
or long enough to make them honest. 

Nowadays the problem of shifting, 
switching defenses isn’t solved by the au- 
dible so often; it’s solved right in the hud- 
dle by giving the players flexible assign- 
ments. For example; suppose our tight 
end is to run a square-out pattern. In the 
old days he’d probably have run that 
squarc-oul pattern, period, and that 
would have been his whole assignment. 
But now he will run the pattern only if 
the linebacker on his side docs not blitz. 
If the blitz is on. the tight end will block 
the blil/er. In other words, the possibili- 
ty of a blitz is anticipated by the play. Of 
course. I've vastly oversimplified. When 
you figure that the tight end also w ill have 
a couple of other alternatives, you can 
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begin lo see how complex this new-type 
offense can get, especially w hen you real- 
ize that the tight end is only one of 1 1 
players with choices and decisions to 
make after the ball is snapixrd. 

The modern quarterback anticipates 
the probabilities and calls plays that will 
prepare his team for almost anything. He 
diwsn't have to call audibles. Many times 
a good quarterback will go through an 
entire game without calling a single audi- 
ble; his strategy against tricky defense is 
built into his play-calling. And. anyway, 
an audible was never much more than a 
way to avert disaster. All you could do 
was go up there and check off and hope 
that everybody on your team caught the 
signal. A play is always better if it'scalled 
in the huddle. The quarterback who calls 
to or 12 audibles is becoming a thing of 
the past. 

In my opinion, the blitz is losing its ef- 
fectiveness because of the flexible offense, 
and w hen the blitz is finally gone for good 
plenty of coaches will breathe easier. The 
blitz has always been one of the chanci- 
est moves in football. When you blitz 
you're putting your defensive backs into 
the toughest situation they can face: 
you’re making them cover one-on-one all 
o\cr the field. No defensive back can cov- 
er a pass catcher for more than a few 
seconds one-on-one. so the only way the 
blitz can be effective is if the quarterback 
is dumped right away. C)therwi.se he'll 
beat you to death. Certain reflnements 
have been introduced to the blitz, of 
course. You're seeing more and more 
safety blitzes, and last year we even got 
blitzed by a corner back, something I’d 
never seen before. 

Although teams are doing a belter job 
of camouflaging the blitz, there arc still 
loo many ways lo spot il. to anticipate 
it. The linebackers will cheat up to the 
line before the ball's snapped, whereas 
usually they're two or three yards back. 
It doesn't do a linebacker any good to 
blitz from three yards back, so w hen you 
see him fudging up toward the line 
you’ve got to smell a blitz. You can also 
watch the free safely for information on 
a blitzing probability. Normally the free 
safety has no specific responsibility, and 
he plays pretty deep. But if there's a weak- 
side blitz coming up. the free safety has a 
definite responsibility: he has to cover the 
first back out of the backticld. and in or- 
der to get into position to do this he can't 
be his usual 12 or 15 yards from the line 
of scrimmage; he's got to cheat up so he's 


only seven or eight yards away. So you've 
got to get suspicious. Similarly, when the 
two outside linebackers arc going to blitz, 
the middle linebacker will often give it 
away. Instead of his usual job. he's now 
got to cover the first back out of the back- 
ficld on the strong side. When 1 sec him 
edging over toward the strong side to get 
head up with the offensive back on that 
side. I've got to say to myself. "Well, old 
Moc there must be expecting the two out- 
side linebackers to blitz." None of this 
sounds too complicated when you put it 
down on paper, but I've only covered a 
small fraction of the w'ays in which blitzes 
can be tipped off. and you've got to go 
up to the line and figure all this out practi- 
cally instantly. More and more offenses 
are able to do this, and they arc making 
the blit? too big a gamble to last much 
longer. 

The blitz reached its peak a few years 
ago; it was your big weapon against the 
pass, but now it is being superseded by a 
far more effective weapon; the pass rush. 
I wince when I think of the pass rush 
that's being put on by some of the teams 
in pro ball these days. Just for an idea, 
look at the Detroit Lions' pass rush. 
Your best rushers are usually ends; they 
come crashing in on you from the out- 
side the way Andy Robustelli used to do. 
hut against Detroit you not only have the 
ends but you have two All-Pro tackles, 
Alex Karras and Roger Brown, slam- 
ming right up the middle. You just can’t 
ask your guards to hold that 300-pound 
Brow n and that big bull Karras for very 
long, and you have to make adjustments 
like setting your ptK'ket deeper against 
the Lions. 

Back when I broke into pro football, 
you had a few good pass rushers, guys 
like Robustelli and Gino Marchetti and 
Jim Katcavage and one or two others. 
Bui now- you've got 1 5 or 20 super pass 
rushers around the league, and every 
team has a few guys who'll be beating 
on you all afternoon. To my mind, these 
pass rushers arc unique in sport. You 
can’t show me another sport that asks a 
man to be not big hut hu^f, preferably 
260 pounds and up. preferably at least 
6'5". and still he as quick as a sprinter 
off the blocks and plenty nimble on his 
feet. The pass rusher has got to be a com- 
bination of professional wrestler. Olym- 
pic lOO-meter man and ballet dancer. At 
Minnesota last year two of the five fast- 
est men on our squad were defensive pass 
rushers; Carl Eller and Jim Marshall. 


They tell me that the fastest man on the 
Los Angeles team when they timed them 
tw o years ago was Dave Jones, the pass 
rusher, and he's 6^5" and 270 pounds. 
Merlin Olsen was hardly a step behind 
him. Henry Jordan and Willie Davis of 
the Packers have great speed: so do Bob 
Lilly of the Cowboys. Ordell Braase of 
the Colts, and Doug Atkins of the Saints, 
and they're all behemoths. 

Pa.ss rushers are the dramatis personae 
in my nightmares. Some of them arc no- 
toriously effective against us (Davis of 
the Packers, to name one), and I'll spend 
half the afternoon with them draped all 
over me. banging me down and sitting 
on me. A lot of people have asked me 
how I manage to hold my temper when I 
see the 245 pounds of Willie Davis flying 
through the air at me for the fourth time 
in a game, how do 1 Weep from calling 
him some kind of insulting name or pull- 
ing his nose or doing something nasty? 
Well, that's one of the first things you 
learn as a professional quarterback: th 
not a/ifiuitc the pass rushers. Guys like 
Willie Davis are tough enough when 
they’re in a good mood. If you go out of 
vour way to get them mad. you’re asking 
for more trouble than I personally wish 
to encounter at eye level. And I also don't 
want them to know that they're bother- 
ing me in the least; I don't want them to 
think that they're disturbing my after- 
noon one bit. So when they knock me 
down I usually say something like. 
"Good play, nice going!" I'M say, "Dea- 
con. you’re really getting in on nve 
today!" Or. ■‘Ordell, is it you again?" Or, 
"My gosh. Willie, you're spending the 
whole afternoon in my backlicld!" My 
slogan is; always leave 'em smiling. TTiat 
w ay you hold their adrenaline flow dow'n 
a little. 

And, in the second place. aquarterback 
is a football player just like cvcrybtvdy 
else out there and he's supposed lo get 
hit. The pass rusher is not out there to 
deliver a spray of forget-me-nots. He's 
supposed to bang you as hard as he can. 
break you up and shake you up. i try not 
to let il bother me. I've got my own work 
to do. Do you realize that when you're 
lying on the ground with 6(K) pounds of 
pass rushers on top of you it's kind of 
peaceful down there? It's a good time lo 
be planning your next play (or your rc- 
tircmenl). There isn't a quarterback in 
pro football who doesn't put the pleas-* 
ant interlude to good use. 

I'm not primarily a runner, except in 
eantinued 
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emergencies, and mavbc I'd lake an cn- 
lirel) dilTcrenl approach if I v^ere. A run- 
ner like Jim Ta>lor uill get up from a 
uickle lighting mad. hiil a quarterback 
has u> be a little cooler As a rule. I just 
sort of go iluink vi hen I'm lackled. like a 
sack of meal, bceause m> mind isn't tin 
nnning ftirward but on completing a 
pass, hilling a target. I've got a millitm 
things to titink abtuil. and getting 
kiKK'ked tin m> back is one of the la.si. 

Stinieiimes it seems there's no end lt> 
the minuscule details) on have to remem- 
ber tin a prti fotitball lield. right dow n to 
the wav vou lie vour shewr. and the rea- 
son IS that the teams in the prti game are 
so evenlv matched that the little things 
often decide games. If the teams are just 
abtnil equal in major matters, you’d bet- 
ter gel vour minor matters dtnvn pal. In 
the case of a quarterback, that even in- 
cludes htiw he uses his mouth, his lar- 
ynx. his vocal chords. The way you ctiuni 
cadence can cost you a game, and the 
way you call a play in the huddle can 
make or break your offense. \ ou've gtil 
to exude conlidence. It can't be faked, 
"t ou've got to know your job backward. 
> ou've got to sound self-assured and /«• 
sclf-assured. When you lean over that 
center and start your cadence count, you 
can't do it in a cracking, timid voice. V ou 
can t stumble around. It's a funny thing, 
but ihev tell me that ban Starr used to 
be that way when he lirsi came up hut. 
as you may have noticed, he licked the 
prohleni pretty fast. The simple truth is 
the good quarterback has to be a loud- 
mouth He has to be heard all the way 
from the Hanker hack on the right to the 
split end on the left, and that's a distance 
of 25 or M) yards. 

A quaruirback. also has lo walch hrs 
diction, and if you think that sounds sil- 
ly. consider the fact that only one of the 
other 10 men has to misunderstand a 
.signal and the whole play can be shot: 
more than likely, it will be shot. You 
can't go into the huddle sounding like 
(.iomer Pyle or l ady Bird Johnson. 
You've got to say. "Open four right 29 
(i () tin two" in i>car-shaped tones, with 
Itilal clarity, not. "Open loc rat tvvinny 
nan ti O own tew. " That's how a lot of 
playsare busted, rhere's no room for the 
least misunderstanding. 

I remember one day whenwewere do- 
ing j skeleton pass drill at Minnesota and 
Lee (.irosscup, " The Cupper," one of the 
really funny men of the era. was quarter- 
backing. Now, •The Cupper" was an 


.\mcrican original; he never liked to do 
things in the old, tired style. So he's call- 
ing a play real loud in the huddle, and he 
chooses his own way of saying that the 
play w ill he run on the count of two. The 
Cupper says. "All right, we'll run this 
on the deuce. O/i the lUwf!" 

Van Brocklin was standing 50 yards 
away, and he covered the distance in 
about live seconds flat. He says. •*Ciross- 
cup. we don't want any of that Madison 
.•\vcnue fertilizer around here! W hen you 
mean two, say two. not the deuce!" We 
all got a big laugh out of it later, but 
Van Brocklm was abstilutely right. Noth- 
ing less than 100 ' , simplicity will do in a 
pro football huddle. A quarterback has 
to practice AllieShcrman'.s K ISS sysiem; 
"Keep It Simple. Stupid! " 

And even after the poor old quarter- 
back has followed these rules, kept his 
language simple and forceful, learned tite 
opposition defense and how to pr<ibe it. 
done bis homework and studied his 
scouting reports, been ‘a good boy and 
helped old ladies across llie street, he still 
might lose the ball game, Maybe the oth- 
er team's quarterback has been a good 
hoy. too. or maybe the other team has 
just too many guns. Or maybe the other 
team benefits from that vastly underrated 
phenomenon of pro football: the factor 


of luck, fate, llie breaks. To my mind, 
there's no doubt about it, Luck enters 
into everything, and more than averagely 
into pro fooiball. And since pro footha.l 
is a game of nuimenlum. you can lose a 
hall game by .^5 0 because of one little 
break that goes against you early in the 
game, t ou \luiiil(ln‘i. but you can. 

I don't have much patience vvilh these 
people who say that the breaks all even 
up over the long pull. You're not play- 
ing over the long pull; you're playing 
right now. and it tears you apart to 
lose cm a dirty bounce, a missed caU, 
some kind of lucky break. I remember 
in 1965 we needed one touchdown in the 
last two minutes i.i heal Cirecii Bay, W ell, 
we scored /im. Tlie first was called back 
fiir olfensive interference and the sec- 
ond because an official said the receiver 
was out-of-bounds, and the game lilm 
showed that both calls were question- 
able. to say the least. That was giiod luck 
on the pan of the Packers, but you 
couldn't have found that out from the 
standings. And if the Packers don't win 
that 4 :amc. they don't win the VNesiern 
Division championship, and they nev- 
er get a chance to heat Cleveland for the 
NIT- championship. So don't anybody 
tell me that luck diHisn'l play a big pari. 
I'm not sour-graping: I'm just staling 
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facts that arc nscU knossn to every Ni l. 
player. 

In that same year Green Bay tied Bal- 
timore in the last period of the playoff 
game and then went on to beat the Colts 
in oNcrtime and win the Western I>i\i- 
sion championship. After the game was 
over, everybody rushed to see the game 
film. and it looked to many as though the 
Held goal that had tied the game was 
w idc- Balitmorc lost the game on a break, 
on a matter of centimeters. 

I know there's an old trite saying that 
the best-disciplined team makes its own 
breaks, makes its own luck, and this is 
true. Hut there are lots of breaks that no- 
body can understand, breaks that have 
nothing whatever to do with a team's dis- 
ciplines or skills. How about the situa- 
tion where you throw a pass at one of 
your receivers and suddenly you see that 
the ball is headed right into the arms of a 
corner hack, and then out of nowhere 
comes another one of your receivers to 
pick off the hall on the dead run'.’ Believe 
me. it IS possible to get plenty lucky in 
thcNI 1. It IS possible to slop into a vic- 
tory. The win is usually to the belter 
team, hut not always. 

It may seem that I've gone out of my 
way to cite games in which Green Bay 
got lucky, but that is i>nl> because Green 


Bay is the greatest football team in the 
world, and I love to use them as an exam- 
ple. Probably just as many breaks have 
gone against them, but I don't remem- 
ber very many. You have to understand 
that I've spent countless long hours of 
my life pondering the problems presented 
by the Green Bay Packers. 1 have spent 
as much time dreaming about them, 
planning how to play them, being preoc- 
cupied by ihcm. being obsessed by them, 
asany guartcrbuck in the National I ool- 
ball League, lip at Minnesota. Green 
Bay was always the big game for us. And 
we gave very rcspeciabic performances 
against the Packers over the last few 
years. In our last si\ games we won two 
and lost four, and against the Packers 
that's respectable Not only that, but ev- 
ery one of those games could have gone 
one way or the other right up to the last 
few minutes 

Out of all that travail, even an idiot 
would have learned sv'melhing. kkhai I 
learned was a general approach to play- 
ing the Packers. 1 don't say it will always 
work, but at least it is an idea, a ihetiry. 

Let's start olT by a little study of the 
Packers themselves, I verybody knows 
that their psychology is toouievccutc the 
opponent. .Almost all pro football teams 
have a master poo) of about 300 plays. 


out of which they’ll select maybe .30 for a 
specific game. 30 plays that they've 
worked on. and many of which they 
won't even use. (ireen Bay will select 20 
for its ready list and wind up using ttniy 
10 or 1 5 of them. I don’t know that for a 
fast, butihal'sihcway it'salwayssceined 
to me. playing against them. The thing 
is, they'll run those 10 or 15 plays to per- 
fcstion. They arc completely geared to 
evccution. If a play is going good for 
them, they'll run it again and again and 
you'll know whai'scoming. and still that 
right guard will pull and knock down 
your Imchackcr and the halfback will 
take out ytiur oilier linebacker, and the 
play will go ftiryardagc- 

Not everybody is a total believer in the 
Green Bay theory ; some say it works at 
(ireen Bay largely because they have the 
linesi personnel the game has ever seen. 
How many times will a team l<ise a man 
like Paul Hornung for almost a whole 
season and still win the football cham- 
pionship of the universe wiih talent like 
Oonny Anderson and Jim Grabow ski sil- 
ling on the bench? Thai's personnel! On 
the other hand, it's hard to fault the the- 
ory. Maybe it works because it's there, 
because having vuim- theory and believ- 
ing in uinif theory is half the bailie. 
Maybe it's like the success of Bear 
Bryant, riicy think Bcarcan walk on wa- 
ter down in Alabama, and you can’t tell 
anybody in the state from the governor 
to a diichdigger that there ’.s any other 
way except Bear's way. That's fine. Bear 
may not have the best philosophy in the 
world, but at least he gives them some- 
thing to work with. L'p at Circen Bay 
everyhodv is sold on Vince 1 ombardi's 
theory, they're all convinced Green Bay 
has the inside track, the secret of how 
it's done. They've got (he record ti> hack 
them up. and that's all that counts, 
Neverlhelcs.s. (here is a way to attack ev- 
ery football team, and that includes 
Circen Bay. 

Obviously. I think that there arc cer- 
tain vulnerable points in the Packer de- 
fensive lineup, and obviously I can’t tell 
you exactly what I think they arc. They 
may have a lineman I can run at. they 
may have another I can run inside of; 
they may have a hack I ihink I know how 
to beat <in a ccrlain'lypc of pass. cic. The 
Packers probably have fewer vulnerable 
spots than any team in the game, but thai 
doesn't make them perfect. 

On the other hand, I can give you a 
very clear picture of what 1 lun i do 
ci'filinufd 
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against Green Bay, and of certain precau- 
tions [ must lake on every play. For ex- 
ample, I know that Henry Jordan is a 
tackle with great lateral movement, and 
whenever 1 pull a guard in front of Hen- 
ry Jordan I've got to bkxk niy center 
back on him. I can't pull a guard right in 
front of Henry’s face and expect him to 
just fade out of the play; he has too much 
speed to either side, and he'll come out 
of nowhere and make the play. 

I know’ that Ron Kosielnik, the other 
defensive tackle, is a guy who comes un- 
der the heading "They also serve who 
only stand and wait." Kostelnik is the 
cop on the beat. He stands up there at 
the line of scrimmage and says, ‘'Come 
on through, right this way, boys, see if 
you can get by!" And most of the lime 
you can't. Kostelnik covers up the mid- 
dle while Henry Jordan roams and VMl- 
lie Davis and Lionel Aldridge charge: 
that's about the size of it. Kostelnik plays 
the screens and the draws, and if you're 
planning to make any headway through 
the Green Bay line you’ve got to get him 
out of there. 

Behind Kostelnik and Jordan and the 
others. Green Bay plays three tough line- 
backers. They won't blitz much (the pass 
rush takes care of putting pressure on the 
passer), and they won't make many mis- 
takes. cither. You've got to beat those 
linebackers yourself, and if you can't do 
it don’t expect them to do it for you. 

Now. when you take a look at the 
Green Bay secondary you are looking 
at something that is as nearly perfect as 
the Kohinoor diamond. Willie Wood, 
the free safety, plays center field, and he 
is the best free safely 1 have ever seen. 
He'll go from one end of that field to the 
other intercepting passes all day long, 
and you're not going to beat him on the 
home run. The other safety. Tom Brow n, 
covers more than his share of acreage, 
too. although he is not quite as quick as 
W'lKid. The corner back. Herb Adderley. 
plays the post (down and in) very tough. 
You try not to send anybody out into Ad- 
derley 's territory on a post pattern; that's 
Addcrley's meat. He’s a quick reactor, 
and you've got to get the ball to your re- 
ceiver practically instantly or Adderley. 
even if he’s been beaten, will recover and 
break up the play. 

The other corner back. Bob Jeter, is 
the most undcrc.stimated defensive back 
in the league. He’s the little bandit you've 
got to watch; he’ll intercept square-out 
passes, and when a back intercepts one 


of those passes he’s usually got nothing 
between him and the goal line but grass. 
And he's fast! You may beat Jeter deep, 
but by the time the ball gets there Jeter’s 
there, too. Almost all of those Green Bay 
pass defenders can recover and get back 
to the ball after they’ve been beaten, and 
that's the test. The result is one of the 
NFL's more interesting statistics: last 
year the Packer defense scored six touch- 
downs on interceptions. The records 
don't show how many times they broke 
the other team's back by intercepting a 
passjust when things were looking good. 

You can imagine what this does to the 
opposing quarterback. He scans the 
Green Bay secondary, and over to one 
side he .secs Willie Mays. He looks down 
the middle and there's another Willie 
Mays, and he turns in desperation to the 
other side of the field and there's still an- 
other W'illie Mays staring at him. I'll tell 
you what this did to me: in my first four 
years in the league the Packers intercept- 
ed me more than all the other teams put 
together. 

Now, how in the world am I going to 
beat a team like this? How am I going to 
attack a fundamentally sound defensive 
team with no major weaknesses, good 
pass rushers, big strong linebackers and 
the best defensive secondary in football? 

The answer is. 1 am going to try to 
beat them at their own game. Normally. 
I'm a gambler. I like to think of myself 
as a member of the wild-eyed, try-any- 
thing new breed of quarterback, but I am 
going to have to fight down that tenden- 
cy against the Packers, I am going to have 
to school myself and my teammates to 
be patient, to be disciplined, to be con- 
trolled exactly like the Packers. To beat 
Green Bay you've got to use a controlled 
short-passing game to certain vulnerable 
points, coupled w ith a strong, solid run- 
ning game, always goingforward. not giv- 
ing them the interception or the fumble, 
because they’re not going to give you the 
interception or the fumble. They're not 
going to make mistakes, so you can't 
make mistakes, either. Therefore I am 
going to eliminate from my repertoire all 
the plays that are potentially risky, full 
of possibilities for error, and throw 
Green Bay's simple, disciplined game 
right back at them. 1 might have to show 
them something different once or twice, 
just as they might show us an (.K'casional 
variation, but there's a difference be- 
tween showing the opposition something 
and really counting on it in your plan. 


Most of all, I am going to give up my 
favorite play, every quarterback's favor- 
ite play: the home run. There is no way 
in the world that anybody is goingto beat 
Green Bay with the long ball, instead, 
you are going to gel intercepted and sent 
to the Continental League. A big gam- 
bler is a big loser against the Packers. A 
gambler has to make an occasional 
wrong guess, and everyhcHly knows that 
Vince Lombardi stands along the side- 
lines muttering over and over to himself, 
■‘Please let's not give them anything they 
don't deserve." With an attitude like 
that, the Packers cat up gamblers. 

Even as great a quarterback as John 
Gnitas has trouble throwing the long ball 
against Green Bay. The Colts have lost 
five straight times to the Packers. Last 
year their quarterbacks threw seven in- 
terceptions against Green Bay in two 
games. Why, in their first meeting last 
year the ganx: had hardly started before 
Green Bay had intercepted twice. And in 
their second game the Colts opened with 
a long pass right down the middle, and 
there was Willie Wood to pick it off! No- 
body is ever going to beat Green Bay with 
a bunch of gambles, with chancy plays, 
long passes, razzic-da/zic fleaflickers or 
any other rinky-dink technique. The 
Packers are too well schooled, too well 
disciplined and too experienced togeth- 
er. and you're not getting any yardage 
off them except by giving them a mirror 
image of their own style. 1 don't say this 
will always beat them; I do say there is 
no other Muy to beat them. 

In our first 1966 game against the 
Packers, we were prepared to control the 
ball, cat out first downs and 
Their defensive game plan seemed to be 
to wait and sec what we were up to; the> 
didn't rush the way they usually do, and 
Willie Davis didn't touch me at all that 
day. which is three or four times less than 
usual for Willie, Apparently they decid- 
ed not to let me gel away on any scram- 
bles. and in order to do this they had to 
case up on their pass rush so that there 
were always tacklers available at the line 
of scrimmage. This worked in our favor. 
But the main thing that worked in our 
favor was the fact that we played Green 
Buy-style hall; we didn't make mistakes. 
W'c tied the game in the second quarter 
on an 80-yard march that took us eight 
minutes, slow and steady, featuring the 
kind of short, low passes that Bart Starr 
practically invented and the kind of five- 
yard runs that Jim Taylor holds a patent 


on. In the fourth quarter we did the same 
thing all over again with about five min- 
utes left, scored a touchdown after a 
long drive to go ahead 20-17, and 
when the gun went olf we were right 
back on their five-yard line running 
out the cU>ck. 

We did not have a fumble or an in- 
terception alt day. Green Bay had no in- 
terceptions and one fumble. We made no 
fundamental mistakes; they made one, 
and that was the old ball game. 

Toward the end of the season, with our 
team completely out of contention, we 
met Green Bay again. The Packers 
moved out to a 2I-.t lead while we were 
getting our w its about us, but then we set- 
tled down to a (.ireen Bay-type of offense 
and came hack to within live points of 
them. With two minutes left to play, 
wc'rc making a nice, sustained march, it’s 
second and nine, we have two time-outs 
left, and we’ve reached the 4X-\ard-iine 
and we try a flcaflickcr. 

Every team has a fieaflicker play or 
two. They’re the kind that went out with 
Stover of Yale, except that even the 
brightest football coaches get tempted to 
try them once in a while. They're usually 
so complicated that it would take an hour 
and a half to describe the play in the hud- 
dle. so instead of saying something like. 
’’Fake four right fake .14 draw fullback 
lateral to quarterback X up." you just 
say. "Fleanicker!" and cversbody 
breathes u silent prayer and off >ou go. 

On this particular fleafiickcr against 
the Packers I was supposed to hand off 
to Fullback Phil King; he runs to the 
right sideline, turns and laterals all the 
way back to me, and 1 throw a pass to 
Red Phillips, (iol that? So did Green 
Bay. Instead of following Phil, they stuck 
right w ith me, and w hen that lateral came 
floating into my arms I was surround- 
ed by Packers. I threw a had pass down 
the field and Herb Adderiey picked it off. 
and a few plays later Cirecn Bay scored 
a touchdown. 

So we lost the game 2K-lf). and on one 
humpty-duinply play. I'm not faulting 
the play; wc used the fieaflicker only one 
other time last year, and then it went for 
60 yards against Baltimore. Any play that 
averages .10 yards a try can't be all bad. 
But 1 hate fleaflickers. They’re despera- 
tion plays, and they should only be used 
when everything else has been exhaust- 
ed. Although, come to think of it, they 
sure worked great in my bubble-gum 
days. END 



Can WIndbreaker’s 
classic raincoat zip in 
and out of any 
situation? Only if 
it*s polyester 
and cotton by 


A radio for 
your “private eye” 


New FM-AM radio 
from RCAVictor-$24.95* 


Another innovation from RCA Victor! The Snapshot 

looks like a small camera: slide out to turn on, close 
to turn olf. Built-in antennas, slide-rule tuning. Ear- 
phone and battery included. 

‘Optional with deal*' P* flacnonies 
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The Prt> (Oolbali Hall of fame 
( lub reccntl) decided lo prcseni 
rings U) ull the living members 
of ihe Hull of fame. The con- 
iraci wcni to the L.Ci. Halfour 
jc\sclr> lirm, and ii seemed to 
present no problem. Onis 37 
honorccs are lising and that is 
not much of a job for a firm 
that provides rings for gradual- 
mg classes numbenng in the 
thousands- Bui then ihes heard 
Hronko SaEurski's ring sirc. 
TilTain, in New York, carries 
rings up to sire 12. Balfour was 
equipped to go up lo a Id'/^ 
Bronko Nagurski required u 
19l/i "Arc sou sure.’" Bronko 
was asked, and he said. 'Right. 
Si/c l9*/i. Same as nt) shirt col- 
lar." sire lyf/^ ring is about K.5 
centimeters, or more than three 
inches in circumference. 

British Author William (fold- 
ing </>c'/wa') rcccntls set out from 
Shoreham.on England's Susses 
Coast, for a holiday sail on his 
yacht, the 23-ton Tennve. It was 
to be a gentle cruise through the 
canalsof I ranee and loihc Vled- 
itcrrancan. but less than 24 hours 
out the Tenuce was struck by a 
Japanese cargo ship, the Heioii 
Mam. Golding, with his family 
and crew, was saved, hut the 
Tentice. described by Golding 
as ‘ old, quaint and beautiful," 



was so badly damaged that she 
sank- Ihe 55-ycar-old Golding 
is a former navy man who has 
said, ’i am always intensely ap- 
prehensive when I approach wa- 
ter. It IS a fear-courage relation- 
ship," 

As It happens, in a bivk he 
wrote in 1956 entitled Piiichei 
SUiriiii, Golding described with 
ugoni/ing clarity the death by 
drowning of iis hero. He doubt- 
less mourns the Tc/mr. but any- 
one who has read Pinrhri Mui- 
lilt can rest assured that this 
captain had no inlcniion of go- 
ing down with his ship. 

As noted earlier. Prince C laus of 
The Netherlands has been mak- 
ing a grim elTort to learn to ride 
a horse Perhaps the cllori was 
too grim. The Amsterdam pa- 
pers rcpiiri that last week Prince 
( laus joined the annual four- 
day lour around the Nether- 
lands town of Nijmegen It was 
a walking tour. 

Lindsay 's l.aneers. as New ^'ork 
Mayor Jnhn l.indsuy's softball 
team IS perhaps too grandly 
named, came through again last 
week, losing another game to 
The Mail Show team and keep- 
ing its record pure and unblem- 
ished. This, the second game be- 
tween the l.aneers and the New 
York show-business team, was 
played m Yankee .Stadium as an 
embellishment to the endeavors 
of the Yankees and the Minne- 
sota Twins, who were engaged 
in a doubichcadcr Kingers for 
The ,\/rtd Show team included 
Manager Godfrey Cambridge. 
Woody Allen. George C. .Scott. 
Jason Robards. Leonard Lyons. 
Alan King and George Plimp- 
ton. The Lancers comprised the 
usual lot of commissioners, dep- 
uty mayors and whatnot. Lind- 
say himself was present in a 
purely managerial capacity, but 
he railed to outmanage Godfrey 
Cambridge. The show-business 
team took the game 5 0. and 
Alan King got to say to the New , 
York City administration. "Soi 
you guys thought we were a j 


bunch of drunkards who stayed 
out all night Well, we showed 
you!" Mayor I indsav did re- 
ceive a check tor S^.OtH) for his 
play-street progr.im. though, 
and the way things were going 
in New York last week it must 
have been welcome. 

W hile W illiam (iolding wa> los 
■ ng a vaehl. Richard and Kii/a- 
hclh Burton ii/imi/i N7 »)m ai 
a ieiiiii\ e-\hihiiioii in Switzer 
UnuD were acquiring one. 1 he 
Burtons recently purchased the 
61->car-old Oth'.'.em. a yacht 
built, according to Burton, "for 
an eccentric f nglishman who 
installed an organ and used lo 
lake her out lo sea and play 
Bach during thunderstorms." 
Richard has had the organ rc- 
pfaced With a bar 

Once you have braved the cold 
of Ml I vcrcsl. the icincss of a 
mere prime minister apparent- 
ly does not get lo you. Sir ELd- 
mund Hilliiry obsersed not long 
ago in an address to a group of 
schoolboys in Auckland, New 
Zealand. "It horrifies me the 
way a head of state can. in one 
moment, deny vehemently that 
his country is carrying out some 
particular action and then, a 
couple of days later, and with 
complete calmness, admit the 


whole thing." .Sir Edmund had 
intended no specific accusal ions, 
but the Prime Minister of New 
Zealand. Mr Keith Hoiyoakc. 
took Ihe remark personally and 
prolcsiing. one suspects tvx' 
much, called ii "unwarranted 
. . an astonishing and appall- 
ing innuendo!" Bui nobody 
squclehcN Sir \ dmund He not 
only refused to retract his ob- 
servations. he added to them 
"Having been berated by the 
Prime Minister. I suppose the 
only thing left is to retreat to the 
'Vnlarciie and commune with 
Ihe seals. When you kick them 
in the stomach they just grunt 
and go back to sleep." 

Mike Livingslon is scbeduled to 
replace Mae W'biie as quarter- 
back of the S'Vf fixitbaff team, 
and. when (he time comes, if 
Mike IS alise he certainly should 
be ready. He has recently sur- 
vived a serious appendectomy, 
the hirth ol his second child and 
an attack by a knifc-wiclding 
aspiring escapee from the Dallas 
( ouiity jail, where he was em- 
ployed with Halfback Jim Hagle 
as a guard. Livingston may need 
a little exercise, but. as far as u 
quarterback's nerves go. it is 
hard to see how SMU could 
work c’ut a more strenuous 
training program- 
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M E NTH O L 


“Winston" and “Menthol". . . 
the two best tasting words 
in all of smoking. ..now in a 
Super King Size cigarette. 

Tastes good ! It should ! 
It's Winston ! 


WINSTON 

MENTHOL 

super king size 







End of the Blues 


Other Band Razors should have their heads 
examined -you’ll find they’re not all there! 




Schick 


jAUTo-BANOi Razor 


The action’s in the new 
Schick 10-edge cartridge-with 
not just 6, but 10 new edges. 


Equally important, only Schick 
Science gives you a complete winding 
mechanism-new with every cartridge. 

While our competitor mav think it’s 
cheaper to put half the hand mechanism in 
and half in the cartridge, old and new parts do not 
always fit together. 

Finally, the 10 Super Stainless Steel Edges arc 
held taut by an exclusive slotted band for positive 
shaving control. Every Krona* Edge has the molecular 
Miron* coating for a surface of unequalled smoothness. 
Only Schick has the Krona Comfort Edge. 


In double edge blades. Injector or band- Schick Science insures comfort! 

S.hiikSjr<ri,>llj.u'Com|Uii>.Oi<i.>oA.>rEVCRBH«Rp;Olm. 


DOGS / Virginia Kraft 



N m too long, ago a Ncv* York gossip 
columnist reported ith smug satis- 
faction that the August Belmont family 
was definitely on the way Out. The gold- 
en era of New port- New York stxriety had 
come to an end. along with private rail- 
road cars and marble mansions. Unless 
a miracle happened, predicted the pun- 
dit. not even a racetrack and a bevy of 
hotels, parks and pla/as bearing the Bel- 
mont name could save it from oblivion. 

No one is suggesting that the pre- 
scribed miracle has now materialized in 
the form of a 5->ear-old. black Labrador 
retriever named Super Chief, but no one 
can deny either that ■Sups.'' as the dog 
is called, deserves some of the credit for 
putting the liclmont name back in head- 
lines. 1 asi m<inth. in the mountain com- 
munity of McCall. Idaho. August Bel- 
mont IV made the tallest headlines in the 
licld-lrial wtirld by winning the 1967 Na- 
tional Amateur Keinever championship. 

lo shy. unassuming Augie Belmont, 
his triumph with Supy was every bit as 
heady as some of his grandfather's grand- 
est horse-racing victories. But unlike his 
grandl’alher. the younger Belmont had 
neither the advantages of a vast stable of 
professional trainers behind him, nor 
even a jiKkey to help. He guided Supy to 
the championship singichanded. and the 
old man would have been prviud. 

1 he National Amateur Ketnever 
championship is the premier prize in rc- 
trieverdom. To most retriever owners, es- 
pecially to those with only one or a few 
dogs. It IS an achievement more glorious 
than winning the National Open, an 
event generally dominated by profession- 
als and big-string kennels. Fven John 
Olin. whose Nilo Kennels has won three 
National Opens, never managed to win 
a National Amateur, although he has 
come close. 

The McCall championship, the climax 
of more than 120 AKC-liccnsed retriever 
trials run across the country in the pre- 
ceding l2months,was open only to am- 
ateur handlers, but there was nothing 
amateurish about most of the dog han- 
dling at the event. Competitors such as 
Roger Vassclaisof New York. Cuy Bur- 
nett of Montana. Bing Grunwuld of Ne- 
braska. Harold Mack Jr. and bloise Hel- 
ler of California, lo name just a few of 
the 52 present at McCall this year, hold 


Revival of a grand old name 


The sporting world had nearly forgotten the Belmont family until 
August IV (below) popped up with a champion retriever named Supy 


their own with the best professional han- 
dlers in the business. 

Out of an estimated 183,124 registered 
retrievers in the U.S. and Canada, only 
72 succeeded in qualifying for the 1967 
National, and only 60 of these dogs actu- 


ally ran. There were .30 field champions 
(championships won in Open compeli- 
lion against both professional and am- 
ateur handlers). 42 amateur held cham- 
pions. two former Natuinal .Amateur 
champions, one former Canadian Na- 
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Jack Purcell 
The tennis man's 
tennis shoe. 

You're looking at the shoes 
that set the standard since 
Year One. Now the Jack 
Purcell' gives you a new 
winning edge on any kind of 
court— three different soles 
designed for clay or grass 
or hard surfaces. What- 
ever you play, you'll get 
the famous Posture Foun- 
dation wedge to help take 
the strain off your legs, 
and out of your gante. Artd 
you get faultless construc- 
tion and supreme comfort 
to match. No wonder this 
is the most copied court— 
and casual— shoe made. 

Never mmd the imitators. 
Remember, class always 
tells with Jack Purcell's. 
Tell for yourself at your 
kind of shoe dealer. 


by B.F.Goodrich 


Fits any cabinet 
4 months’ suAly only 
3V2 inches hi*. Bjnaca 

i '\ HOME SIZE 
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Very concentrated 
Golden Breath Drops 



1901 e. north ave. • milwaukee • wis 


Your 

Heart Fund 
Fights 

HEART ATTACK • STROKE 
HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 
INBORN HEART DEFECTS 



tional Open champion, and three dogs 
that currently rank among the alhime 
point winners. 

There is little difTcrcncc between the 
caliber of dogs at the National Amateur 
and those at the National Open and no 
difference in the way the two trials are 
run and judged. Each consists of 10 sc- 
ries. or tests, involving land, water or a 
combination of both, which measure the 
dog's abili y to meet and master various 
situations he might encounter in the held. 
They also measure his ability and w illing- 
ness to take directions from a handler. 

T he performance a dog turns in at any 
trial is a combination of his training, his 
rapport with the handler and his desire 
to do a good job. An accomplished pro- 
fessional IS an expert at determining ex- 
actly the proper balance between all three 
and at maintaining it under all condi- 
tions, Most amateurs, on the other hand, 
are rarely as consistent in their moods or 
manner. Such mconsisienc'tcs arc invari- 
ably rellectcd in the way a dog works. 

have seen dogs that looked great 
when run by professionals." says Rex 
Carr, one of the best-known retriever 
trainers on the West Coast, "and 1 have 
seen the same dogs do miserable jobs 
when run by their owners. It was hard to 
believe they were the same dogs. This is 
why amateur trials arc such a challenge, 
even with the most highly trained dog. 

“Most owners." Carr adds, "have no 
idea how much more than just training 
is involved in this sport, They think be- 
cause a dog has been trained by a profes- 
sional it should handle the same way for 
them that it handles for the trainer. What 
they forget is that the dog may he trained 
but they are not." 

Rex Carr is unique among profession- 
als because he never handles a dog in a 
trial. Rather, he specializes in training 
amateurs to handle their own dogs. He 
will not accept any dog for training un- 
less its owner is also w illing to train with 
it. and to train seriously. Such training is 
no picnic. Carr expects as much from his 
pupils as he dtves from himself. But if 
training with Carr is rough, the rewards 
of such training arc rich. Those of his pu- 
pils like .-Vugie Belmont, who have man- 
aged to Slick out the early-lo-bcd. carly- 
to-rise routine that Carr insists upon, 
have also managed to win some of the 
lop prizes. 

For Belmont. Carr's uncompromising 
training demands arc funher compllcat- 

conliiuieJ 
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they all bought Remington 25 Electric Typewriters. 


Nobody knows Ixiller lhan Ihe big 
tire makers that it’s g(x)d business 
to supply spares. 

That’s one reason they all bought 
the new RKMINGTON 25 Electric. 

It has a ribbon attachment for 
fabric riblwns, and a spare one for 
carbon riblx>ns. 

It has an impression control for 
first copies and a spare control for 


carlx)n copies. 

It has adjustments for all of the 
capital letters, and spare ones for 
each small letter. 

It has all the usual type symbols 
and spare ones you change yourself. 
Mathematical symbols. Chemical 
symbols. Even your own company’s 
symbol. 

In fact, when the tire companies 


checked out the REMINGTON 25 
they saw 25 new features they liked. 

They also found the most com- 
plete service program in the office 
machines industry. 

If you'd like to check out the 
REMlNCiTON 25, call us. We're in 
the phone book. 

REAAINCaTON RANH 

OFFICE MACHINES DIVISION 



Going places 
in photography? 
Most menwhoVe 
arrived use Nikon. 


Nikon F is (he earnest camera for people in earnest about photography. 

See your Nikon Dealer, or write; Nikon Inc. 623 Stewart Ave.. Garden City, N. Y. 1 1533 
Subsidiary of threnreich Photo-Optical Industries, Inc. 


Effective immediately: 
the breath freshener 
that works as fast as 
you can draw a breath. 




Binaca 


5 drops in Vi glass o< 
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cd by the fact that the Belmont home in 
Syosset, N.Y. is nearly .3.000 miles away 
from Carr's in Modesto, Calif. At least 
SIX times a year for the past .several years 
this has necessitated Belmont’s packing 
wife, dog. baggage and dog biscuits into 
a commercial airliner to make the cross- 
country trip- "The whole challenge of 
this sport for me." Belmont explains, "is 
working and running a dog myself. I 
don't just want my dog to win u trophy. 
I want to help him win it. Most trainers 
would not even ultenipl the kind of job 
Rex takes on. It is a lot harder to train 
the handler than it is to tram the dog, 
hut the handler and dog that are trained 
together really know each other. They 
become a team that is working for the 
same goal. It's work all right, but it is 
also the real pleasure of field trialing.” 

There are limes. Belmont's neighbors 
have mused, when the pleasures seem 
somewhat obscured by the perversities of 
the whole business early on a wet. w in- 
ter morning, for example, when the Bel- 
mont backyard is deep in mud and nei- 
ther sun nor temperature has given any 
indication of rising. Why, the neighbors 
have wondered, would anyone forsake a 
warm bed and an extra cup of colTcc be- 
fore catching the 8;02 to run around in 
rain-sogged clothes blowing a whistle at 
an equally rain-sogged dog'? 

"I guess a lot of people down here 
would not understand it," Augie says, 
glancing sheepishly around his conserva- 
tive office in a New York City investment- 
banking concern, "but that hour or two 
with Supy before taking the train each 
morning is the best part of the day for us. 

"Supy is kind of special," he adds, 
"tiven the way I got him was unusual. 1 
didn’t buy him. He was given to me by a 
fellow in Grand Rapids from whom I had 
bought a young dog a couple of years be- 
fore, That first dog turned out unsound, 
and I guess the fellow worried about it. 
One day he called and said he was send- 
ing a pup from the same breeding to make 
up for the other one. Supy was a house 
dog until he was 5 months old. Then I 
sent him to Rex to see what he thought 
of him. Rex agreed to lake us both on. 
and that’s how wc started. " 

There was no question among the al- 
most J.fXlO spectators who watched the 
two of them run at the 1967 National 
Amateur Retriever championship that 
Supy and August Belmont were indeed 
a team. end 
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DARK 
SKY OVER 
TARA’ 


BY JOHN J. (DON) McNAMARA JR. 

In hhml, sometimes bitter words distilled from his sailing 
autobiography, ^ White Sails, Black Clouds' (Burdette & Co., 
$10), yachting's most controversial competitor tells what it's 
like to sail for fun in a perverse world of commercialism 

Do you sometimes dream of spending a life touring the seven seas in a 
graceful, white-sailed boat, drifting from continent to continent utterly 
free of care? 

I do. 

Do you ever read those enticing advertisements in the yachting mag- 
azines offering boats for charter? Advertisements that extol the soundness 
of the hull, the competence of the crew and the perfection of the fittings?! 
read them. In fact. 1 have a boat that could be like that, and 1 have my 
dreams as well, and I keep hoping that the two will somehow get togeth- 
er. But they seldom do. 

I have lived by the sea as long as I can remember. My family spent each 
summer in a house on the rock-strewn coast of Cohassel in Massachu- 
setts Bay. I awoke each morning to the pounding surf continued 

c 1K7 evtiMt4 li Cunpinj All ii(tB 
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of the Atlantic, and my first act each morning of my life 
v.as to look at tlic sea. 

By the time I «a.s 10 I desperately wanted a sailboat. .\Iy 
father, a diiiet. prudent man. thought it best that I be taught 
thoroughly to sail before 1 was given a boat, and so I was 
packed oir to Tabor Academy Camp for two summers, The 
Tabor Camp, m Marion, had tremendous facilities for teach- 
ing young boys the fundamentals of sailing. There was a 
lleet of small centerboard, Marconi-ngged sloops, called 
Zips, and 10 or 12 lovely HerreshotT-built gafT-rigged 
sloops, the \ boats. \\e were assigned boats each morning 
and sent otV into Marion harbor under the supers ision of a 
counselor m a patrol launch. 

On vseekends a group of campers was sent off for a cruise 
on the huge schooner Tnhur Hoy, under command of Cap- 
tain Curt Carlson. There we learned to make colors, cha- 
mois the briglitwork. polish bras.s and scrub the decks. 

W'e v<,cre given some instruction on racing tactics, but the 
main intent of the school was to provide a thorough ground- 
ing in seamanship. By my second summer I had earned my 
eertificalc as a Zip and F-boat skipper. In the spring of my 
1 .1th year my father gave me a new llOclass sloop, built by 
Haggerty in Cohasset. 

.■\s a cmtipclitor, I soon learned that the worlds of plain 


sailing and yacht racing are far apart. I was pitted against a 
group of young sailors who had been racing four or five 
years longer than I. and they cleaned my clock with dis- 
couraging regularity. I must have sorely tried the patience 
of the race committee as 1 struggled in. It) or 15 minutes be- 
hind the pack. The club steward, a very kind man named 
Martin Crassie. took me under his wing, and I started to 
improve. 

Aftereaeh race m which I had gtine off to some absurd cor- 
ner of a w indward leg Martin w ould patiently ask me why. 
He would listen to my somewhat lame explanations, and 
then, with simple sketches on the hack of an envelope, 
he would show me why the others had fared better. 

By the time I was IX I didn't tit in the I I Os anynn>re. hav- 
ing grown to over 1 passed my 1 10 on to my brother 
Dick, and my father gave me a new 2 10 w ith the excuse that 
it was an achievement present for having stay ed in Harvard 
for a year. 

At that time the Cohasset Yacht Club had a remarkable 
group of red-hot skippers for such a small organization 
They included, for instance. Ray Hunt the 210 designer 
Gregg Bemis and Phil Benson. These were the last racing 
years of Hoover's Navy Secretary. Charles Francis Adams, 
who kept a 210 off his summer home in The Glades. Mr. 


McNamara speaks his mind 

ON SHAMATEURISM 


Despite ihc moans of the iradiiionalists, 
most yachtsmen must now admit that muss 
prtvduelion and standardization have be- 
come uneconomic necessity in yachting Hut 
economy docs not require acceptance of the 
commercialism that has encroached on oth- 
er aspects of our sport; the commercialism 
that has led many amateur yacht racers to ac- 
cept defeat on the grounds that the other guy 
IS a pro. 

Olympic regulations define an amateur 
sportsman as "one vs ho participates and al- 
ways has participated in sport as an uv<x;u- 
tion wiihout material gam ot any kind ' The 
yachting rules arc in marked conirasi and 
far more vague. 1 hey define an anvaicvir sail- 
or as one "who engages in yacht racing as a 
pastime a' distinguished from a means of ob- 
taining a livelihood " Hut thisdisiincuon has 
become more and more dithcull to draw. 
Horderline amateuriMii is as prevaleni tiKlay 
111 big-itinc yachting as ii is m. say . tennis, A 
truly amateur s.ulor has .iboul as much 
chance .o Harvard would have in the same 
stadium wnh the Green Hay Packers. 

The reason can be reduced to two simple 
facts of life: lime and money. To spend the 
IinK* that IS needed, one cither has to be c\- 


trcmel) wealthy, be reimbursed somehow for 
the time he spends or starve. 

Most great helmsmen arc made in their 
early years. Only then arc the carefree hours 
of knoekmgabtvut m boats available. A truly 
great helmsman must build this capacity inu> 
his hands and head until it becomes an in- 
stinctive relies- The price is lime. Once the 
art IS attained it must be kept up, or it fades 
like the muscles of one's youth. Those who 
start racing 111 their middle years are eviremc- 
I) hard pressed to catch up- It's almost im- 
possible. So to be a great sailor you must 
either he wealthy or earn your living some- 
how by the sea. The latter makes a travesty 
of the rule that says an ainaleur must sail 
only to "pass the lime." 

Most of us recognize that a surgeon or a 
painter becomes great only through practice 
and diligence. So must it be with a sailor 
How niuch chance docs the average sailor 
have against a boutbuildcr who sells his 
wares and earns his living by racing his boats 
throughout the world in the best ofci>mpeti- 
tion? The answer: very little. 

NVe tend to think of profcssion.ils in yacht- 
ing as the whitc-clad. 22-man contingent of 
"Norwegian steam" aboard the old J boats. 


In other words, a man who is paid to race 
This is silly. A boatbiiilder who wins the 
world championship of an established class 
can realize more in a month than any J boat 
crew did in a season. My point is that both 
earn their livclihixxl through racing success. 
The J hviat crewmen got their checks and bo- 
nuses at the end of the week and the boat- 
builder gets his through more orders at the 
end of the monlh. 

Lcl's take the simple case of a saitmaker 
and a wealthy weekend yachtsman. They are 
k>ckcd in a hoi battle for an offshore season 
championship- Both have driven their Kvais 
very hard through the summer At midsea- 
son they are still tied in points, hut both of 
iheir No. 1 genoas are growing tired from 
the struggle; these pbs must be replaced. The 
Simon-pure amateur yachtsman buys a new 
jib for SI. OIK) To be in this game he must 
be fairly wealthy. His income is probably 
taxed by Ihc government at a rate over 50' ; , 
Topay for this SI.VKlOjiblic must really earn 
over S:.<K)0. 

On the other hand, the sailmaker builds 
his own new jib at cost. This would prob- 
ably work out at around S7S0 For him. this 
jih IS a legitimate endeavor to develop new 
business through success and to further re- 
fine his prixluct- Thus he charges the cost to 
his ctTrpv'ralion as a hiisiiicss expeitve If his 
corporation is prosperous, as it must be if he 
IS play ing in this league, the tivrporatc entity 
pays a lax on 4X' , of its net earnings. This 
makes 4X' ; of hts new jib a lax saving and 
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Adams was well into his KOs at that time, but still as sharp 
on the wind as any man 1 have met. All of these great helms- 
men in one small club made the Cohasset Season Champi- 
onship a very fierce affair. As I was the youngest by many 
years, I had by far the most to learn, but the pieces of sun- 
dry knowledge that make up a racing sailor started to fall 
in place, and I went on to win the national championship 
of the 210 class that summer. 

That first cherished championship led to many other tri- 
umphs and perhaps an equal number of disheartening de- 
feats over years during which I have sailed all manner of 
craft, sometimes under bright sunshine, but more often, it 
seems to me in reflection, under a black cloud as persistent 
as that which haunts Al Capp's comic-strip character Joe 
Btfspik. The cloud w as there in 1961 and 1966 w hen I sailed 
to heartbreaking second-place finishes in the North Amer- 
ican senior championships; it was there in 1962 when I spent 
a stormy and frustrating season as skipper of the would-be 
America's Cup defender Ne/ern'ti: it was there in 1 96.1 when 
I lost the 5.5-meter world championships for failing to read 
the fine print. But, cloud or no cloud, if a boat sails I will 
sail in it, for 1 love all boats, and, like many a perverse par- 
ent, 1 love best those that have troubled me most. Take, for 
example, my beautiful, fleet Tara. 


Tara was conceived in compassion, constructed in confu- 
sion and has been followed ever since by that black cloud 
that haunts us both. But to explain I must step back a pace, 
to a gloomy windblow n night in October of 196.1 at Bill Lu- 
ders' home in the hills of Connecticut. The world appeared 
then to have closed in on Bill and me. That very afternoon 
we had been dismissed from the world championship of 
the 5.5-mctcr class while winning. It had been our own 
fault for not noticing a section of the racing instructions for- 
biddinghaulingwithout permission, but that only made the 
hurt worse. To add to the depression. Bill had just taken a 
telephone call that cast a pall of doubt on his hopes of build- 
ing a 12-metcr for the following summer's America s Cup 
defense. It was a night to be with friends, and the conversa- 
tion, as ever, came back to boats, new and old. Perhaps as a 
distraction. 1 outlined my views on a larger and more liv- 
able version of Bill's own famed Storm, a version that 
would be yawl-rigged and around 55 feet. Bill brought 
forth a pencil and pad. and very soon our words became 
sketches. Before the night was through I commissioned 
Bill to draw these sketches into a yacht. A few weeks 
later Luders' sketches arrived al my oflice. on the same 
morning that my company discovered a sizable gas well in 
southern Alberta. Feeling flush with success enntmufd 


rcdiiccv his actual out-of-pcKkel tost for this 
seastin-w inning jib to a net of S.Vk). The ra- 
tio of net cost is better than 5 to I in favor of 
the suilmukcr. In dollar reality the sailmaker 
can afford to build five jibs and pick the deck, 
selling off his discards at reasonable prices 
to come out whole. How can any amateur 
compete ag.iinst such weighted odds'.’ He 
cannot. With the best of his live jibs, the sail- 
makcrgocs on to win the season's champion- 
ship. He receives his trophy to the standing 
applause of the people who paid for it both 
ways. The trophy is used in his next round 
of advertising. This is the state of amateur- 
ism in yachting today. 

1 grow weary of reading the yachting pe- 
riodicals that herald the nautical triumphs 
of those involved in the commercial aspects 
of this sport. These people shouht win. The 
argument is advanced, in support of the sta- 
tus quo. that the boalbuilder. designer, 
w inch maker and sailmaker offer competitive 
leadership and advancement to the sport. 
This is true. They should. They earn their 
livelihood by selling products that you and 1 
have to buy with hard dollars. 

I propose that amateurism should be dc- 
hned, not in terms of dollars actually ex- 
changed for services on the race course, but 
in terms of how livelihood is earned in rela- 
tion to racing activities One way might be 
to prohibit any racer with commercial tics 
from using his own prinlucls in amatcurcom- 
petition. This might clarify his true motiva- 
tion for racing. Ifhc is out there truly for the 


spiirt. it shouldn't matter terribly that he has 
to use others' gear purchased on the same 
basis as his sailing rivals. The competition 
will be as keen or perhaps more so- 

I can already hear the howl of protest 
that this "others' gear" proposal would im- 
pede the development of better products in 
this sport. Perhaps it might. I think there is 
a further solution that would permit the 
"pro" to develop his product under objec- 
tive racing conditions, keep the competition 
ju.st as keen and still give the amateur the in- 
centive to compete. This proposal would be 
to set up a development prize within each 
major fleet. Only the amateur could qualify 
for the traditional overall, or fleet, prize. If 
certain people truly believe there is some- 
thing in this argument to protect develop- 
ment, the sensible and honest solution would 
be to make the development prize cash. 
There is nothing that wilt develop a sport 
faster than green American money. 

An apparent loophole in this proposal is 
that those involved commercially would im- 
mediately start a system of swapping, al cost, 
among their own coterie. This is not as much 
of a loophole as it might appear, for several 
reasons. The first is that the members of this 
new fraternity would be buying at perhaps a 
.■iO'i discount, but on a hard posltax-dol- 
lar basis. If they purchased on anything 
but .1 posttax basis, yachting rules would 
draw enforcement from one of the great po- 
lice forces of the world, the Internal Rev- 
enue Service. On his next audit it is going to 


be very hard for Boatbuilder A to justify the 
purchase of sails from .Sailmaker H and 
winches from WmchmakcrCio race in Boai- 
buildcr D's boat as a (ax deduction. 

Another aspect of why gear-swapping 
won't be such a loophole is the makeup of 
the people involved. Most were excellent 
yacht racers before they became involved 
commercially. They have come into the in- 
dustry with the conviction that they could 
build a better prixluci, and they take sincere 
pride in what they sell The availability of a 
clearly designated dcvelopmcni %ecior in any 
fleet should be of tremendous appeal to them. 
Developers will have official records of their 
products' competitive performance, and no 
one suffers the social stigma of being termed 
a "pro ' As bigger corporations diversify 
into boat-building. it might even lead to fac- 
tory teams. I think this is perfectly fine, but 
let's all play the game with the same size chips 
and cards or set up a means within the sport 
for this to be treated more equitably. I think 
ifour North American Yacht Racing Union 
could adopt this development alternative, 
and with it an expression of intent as to pre- 
tax racing and rcciprticity. then the sport will 
take a tremendous stride forward. I hope 
they do. for 1 love to race against the best, 
hut on even terms al the start. 

I love yacht racing enough to want to sec 
the hulls and the helmsmen, the sails and the 
rigs, the crews and the coursc.s, and even the 
committees, ever grow and improve I also 
want to see yacht racing remain a spisrt. 
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and loving the I.uders lines. I auihorized Bill to go ahead. 

With everything set, vve asked for bids, and a shipyard on 
an island called Nordcrncy. in the North Sea off the coa.sl 
of West Germany, put in the lowest. I asked Luders how 
there could be such a difference in the bids and was told 
that the yard was away from the mainland with very low 
labor costs. The work was good, however, and I was taken 
into the I udersyard to view two Nordcrncy-built yachts by 
way of proof. They looked just fine to me. and so in heb- 
ruary 1964 I found myself signing a construction contract 
and sending over a 25' deposit to Nordcrncy. 

I almost lost track of Tara in the ensuing year, which 
passed in a blurred whirl of Olympic trials, the Games in 
Japan and my engagement and marriage to Ann Louise. 
Back home from a skiing honeymoon in February 1965. 
however. I grew concerned; rrmiwasscheduledfordelivcry 
in a month, and there was no request for a second progress 
pay ment. Luders launched a barrage of letters. No answer. 
A month passed, and the letters were followed by demand- 
ing telegrams. No reply. In mid- April, by happenstance. 1 
met Paul Wolter. the German-speaking captain of Tom 
Watson’s Palwnun. 1 asked him to call the builder, whom 
he knew from the old days, the first chance he got. 

I remember that day well, for spring had come in its glo- 
ry to Boston. 1 walked down the Hill and across the Gar- 
dens to my office, enjoying it all. The trees had come to bud. 
the squirrels scurried about and the newly painted swan 
boats were being launched. It was a day to think of boats, 
and on my desk w as a notice to call Rill I.uders. I anxiously 
did so. only to hear him say. "John. Fve got the worst 
news. The workmen have been dismissed, and the creditors 
have taken over the yard in Norderney. There's been little 
done on your boat. The lines arc down and a few frames 
bent, but that's all." I hung up. stunned. 

Within the hour. I was on the phone to Herbert Scholl, a 
sailing friend who lives in Hamburg. 1 told him to get me 
the best lawyer he knew and that I would be o%cr on the 
night flight. Bright and early the next morning I stepped off 
the Lufthansa jet into the wailing arms of my friend. Scholl 
had his personal lawyer in tow and. after a brief intro- 
duction. lent me his big Mercedes for the drive to Norder- 
ncy. On the tedious stretch of Autohuhn I became better ac- 
quainted with my new attorney. Dr. Jurgen Wcstphal. He 
was a slight, bespectacled gentleman, neatly dressed, with 
an excellent command of English. 

By 8 o'clock the next morning we were kmreking on the 
door of the builder's office. The confrontation was most un- 
pleasant. because when he opened the door I knew he was a 
broken man. His shoulders were bent, his hair disheveled 
and his jaw two days away from a razor. The clarity of his 
blue eyes was gone in a wash of fatigue and worry. In a 
burst of clipped German. Dr. Wcstphal made formal de- 
mand for restitution of my SI 5,(KX). The builder replied with 
a silent palms-up shrug and went on with a request that we 
meet with his lawyer at our hotel in an hour. 


At the meeting, the builder's lawyer had a proposal. The 
yard would build my yacht at direct cost of labor and ma- 
terials. The shed would be furnished, and there would be no 
profit- I gave no reaction to this proposal and demanded to 
know where my monies had gone. There unfolded a long, 
sad talc of extra costs in the building of the new shed, com- 
pounded by owners refusing to pay for work when done. 
Not all was lost. The builder still had the winches, depth find- 
er and speed indicators that I had purchased independent- 
ly. They were hidden in his attic. Because all the other own- 
ers were building in steel, the two aluminum-welding 
machines purchased for the construction of Tara remained 
unattached. On the other hand, the English engine ordered 
for the boat sat unpaid for in German customs, and the alu- 
minum for the frames had been repossessed by the whole- 
saler. To rea.ssemble such a disjointed mess presented a 
formidable task for the most experienced boatbuilder. but 
for me to do so on a lonely island, w here I spoke not a word 
of the language, under the shadow of the yard’s bankrupt- 
cy. seemed insurmountable. 1 posed a long series of ques- 
tions as to the availability of workers and supplies, the tim- 
ing of work space on the shed floor, the costs of labor and 
materials and what legal protection was available. I well re- 
membered the experience of a friend in Maine when a yard 
went bankrupt with his new yacht about to be launched. He 
wound up a general creditor, even though his contract specif- 
ically slated the yacht successively became his as the work 
progressed. Dr. Wcstphal said this could not happen in Ger- 
many if the materials were clearly marked with the yacht 
owner's name. 1 needed more time to think and told the 
builder to come back for my final decision late in the day. 

By the evening meeting 1 was still undecided and had Dr. 
Wcstphal put the yard owner through further intcrrogalion. 
Aftcr pondering his answers 1 had Wcstphal draw' the build- 
er's proposal and estimate, along with my schedule, into a 
legal agreement. I'he document also encompassed the yard 
owner's responsibility for furnishing space, power and 
workers, and concluded with an agreement that waived none 
of my rights to action under the original contract if he failed 
to live up to the letter of this new one. I am uncertain that 
this would have stood up in court, but it did offer a certain 
form of club. The agreement also gave me ownership of 
two welding machines, the metal-cutting shears, the ventila- 
tion system of the shed and a second mortgage on the build- 
ing. That this is not the way to build a yacht is certain. As 
a result of it. 1 am now a German landholder. 

Wcstphal worked through the night on this rather com- 
plicated document and had it ready by breakfast. The build- 
er and his lawyer then came around for the signing and 
notarization of the agreement. I couldn't even read it. but 
it was drawn by my own lawyer so I signed it, The build- 
er heaved a visible sigh of relief. He reached across for 
my hand, and I shook his rather stilfly. I had taken the 
only route out that was readily available. If I was to 
have Tara, it all hinged now on the builder’s good faith. 
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fVil/i our usual luck, the wind tvas right on the nose, strong and cold. 


My troubles were just beginning, but I didn't know it. 

We took the big Mercedes back on the morning ferry and 
drove on to Hamburg. To bring me cheer, the Scholls took 
me off for a weekend's deer hunting on the baronial estate 
of Dietrich Fischer, the president of the Clerman Y achl Rac- 
ing Union. Afterwards I set about buying my confiscated 
aluminum for a second time. 

Herbert Scholl lent me a helping hand, and my repur- 
chased aluminum started down the long Hamburg-Norden 
road in a bread truck. Meanwhile I sat down to write long 
letters to l.uders and my Boston office. I desperately needed 
to get my boat captain. Jay Parker, over from Marblehead 
as soon as possible. He spoke less German than 1, but knew 
more of boats and building. I looked forward to seeing a 
Yankee yacht captain running a Frisian Island boatworks. 
Besides, I very much wanted to get home to my bride and 
my business. 

On Dr. Westphal's instructions, Scholl's secretary attend- 
ed to one small but vital detail of my new enterprise. She 
had a rubber stamp made up for marking all our gear that 
read: eiorntum herr j. mcnamara, boston, u.s.a. It 
was done in a day and sent along with a large pad of in- 
delible red ink. I winced at the color. 

Jay Parker arrived at Hamburg on schedule, and it was a 
pleasure to sec his familiar face. After a round of introduc- 
tions to my friend and lawyer wc set out for Norderney, 
where Jay took command of the situation. In early May I 
happily returned to Boston after three weeks abroad, know- 
ing matters were in competent hands. 

From then on I received periodic bulletins from Jay re- 
porting now progress, now setback. But finally, on a happy 


Friday, Sept. 24. 1965, 1 received a telegram: tara 

LAUNCHED, 1 1 A.M. 

She departed for Bremerhaven five days later and on the 
shifting sands in a thick fog ran hard aground the first 
night out. 

Tara's black cloud must have been hanging there in the sky 
just beyond the fog that night, and it has never left her 
since. To show you what I mean, I offer the following items 
from the Tara log for the 1966 suiiiiner season. They can- 
not fail to be of interest as an analysis of how a modem 
ocean racer should not be run. 

After the Southern Ocean Racing Circuit, Tara started 
north for spring racing on the Sound. She made a quick off- 
shore passage to Morehead City, N.C. (April 30, 1966). My 
family and I flew- down to join her for a tranquil passage to 
New York. She made an uneventful trip up the Intracoaslal 
Waterway and into the Chesapeake (May 1). At Norfolk, 
the weather prediction was for heavy northeasterlics. so wc 
elected to go up the Chesapeake, through the ship canal 
and down the Delaware. Halfway up the Chesapeake, the 
wind came in strong, northwest, right on the nose. This 
made heavy going of it but left us with the anticipation of a 
fair passage down the Delaware. As we came into the Del- 
aware. the wind came around east right on the nose but 
light. When the wind dropped to almost nothing the main- 
shaft thrust bearing decided it was fime to burn out. This 
left us without power to beat around Cape May against a 
foul tide. We went into Cape May to see if a yard might 
have a spare bearing. Not a chance, and the freight ship- 
ment down from Philadelphia would take two days. 1 decid- 

fonttnued 
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ed lo sail on to New York (May 3). As soon as we cleared 
Cape May the wind backed into the northwest, puffy and 
cold. That made New York City to windward, the entire 
length of New Jersey. We pounded into it for a night and a 
day and were rewarded with a memorable sail up the East 
River. Through Hell Gate the wind was against us in very 
tight quarters, but for once the tide was fair. 

The night of May 4 we put into a reputable yacht yard at 
City Island, bedded Tara down in a hurry and hustled for 
the last shuttle to Boston. Out of consideration for the own- 
er. the yard will remain nameless. We had a five-week, 
Sl.OOO-pcr-weck charter commencing in another week. The 
yard mechanics diagnosed the problem, but they couldn't 
get to it for another week because of the press of spring 
launchings. On May 9 my professional captain quit in dis- 
gust. I called the charterer and told him the boat would be a 
week late. He was most understanding, having owned many 
boats himself. By the 16th the yard got around to the re- 
pair. Out went the thrust bearing and in went a yard-de- 
signed coupling. I was calling the yard owner daily, since it 
was Costing me money two ways: repair bills and lost char- 
ters. He was very understanding, too, and did his best. They 
finished the job on the 21st. and Tara went happily off to 
Oyster Bay on charter. The new coupling broke down on 
the 22nd, and back went Tara to the yard. 

The charterer was still most understanding. The yard 
owner assured me that he would fix the coupling with heav- 
ier bolts and wc would not have any more problems. They 
finished the job on the 27th, and she went back on charter 
in the Block Island Race. By Tara standards, it was a success- 
ful trip. She didn’t need power, and there was only one 
disaster in three days. She had a collision with another ves- 
sel in the fog and destroyed the bow pulpit. Things were 
improving. The new coupling lasted for two days after the 
race. It let go while she was over at Stamford getting fuel. 
By now even my yard friend was upset. He had Bill Luders, 
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The liquid ooze of Boston Harhor is not good for sH-imming. 


Tara's designer, come over to look and consult. The new 
diagnosis was that the engine had to be removed and an 
entire new shaft installed. 

She was towed back to City Island. This time the New 
York yard was going to do the job right, once and for all. A 
new direct shaft and new bearings were installed. The en- 
gine was lifted, and the German rubber mounts were re- 
placed with new metal mountings. The engine was realigned 
and carefully checked. The yard assured me my troubles 
were over. On June 16. six weeks and $3,000 plus several 
charter-losses later, Tara set off for the start of the Bermu- 
da Race. We made the start with half a day to spare. On 
June 1 9, the first day at sea, while the engine was generating 
electricity, it jumped completely off its new engine bed. 

Bermuda, in the aftermath of the ocean race, is a hope- 
less place to get anything mechanical attended to. By chance, 
my yard-operator friend from New York finished soon af- 
ter us on another boat. This gave me the opportunity of 
expressing my pleasure at the sound and thorough job his 
men did. He told me to gel the job fixed right and deduct it 
from his bill. I thought this fair. However, as you will see 
from succeeding events, I am still in a quandary over what 
to deduct. 

A repair mechanic in Bermuda rebolted the mountings, 
and we started back for Marblehead. The Bermuda mechan- 
ic was honest. He didn’t think the job would last. He was 
right. The second day at sea the engine again jumped off its 
mounts. This time it did a thorough job of bending the new 
shaft and mucking up the gears of the new transmission. 
Tara has taught me self-reliance. Wc made a four-and-a- 
half-day passage to Marblehead under sail. 

It would be nice to report that we finally got everything 
fixed up fine and that Tara has never given us a moment of 
trouble since, but that would not be either my story or 
Tara's. Two months after the Bermuda 1 was gloomily driv- 
ing back to Boston in my car after losing the Mallory Cup 
finals to Bill Cox at Riverside, Conn. Tara was at sea in the 
care of the redoubtable Hovey family, who knew her foi- 
bles as well as I. When 1 arrived at my office my secretary 
informed me that the Coast Guard rescue office had called 
and that Tara was sinking off Minot's Light in the middle 
of Massachusetts Bay. Several hours later, still miraculous- 
ly afloat, Tara was safely lashed to the Tringale shipyard 
dock in East Boston, but the tide had ebbed too far for a 
hauling that day. My Labor Day weekend was off to a typi- 
cal start. 

SorTKhow the Lord lets a boat owner build up a pro- 
tective shell against the absurd, and by then I was an armor- 
plated veteran. For some subconscious reason I even had a 
filled aqualung in my office. Why would anyone keep an 
aqualung in an oil-exploration office? You would have to 
own Tara for several months to even approach an under- 
standing. 1 took my gear over to East Boston for the pleasur- 
able task of swimming under the boat and locating the trou- 
ble. The liquid ooze of Boston Harbor is the least attractive 
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piacc in the world to swim. I plunged in with a gasp and 
found the visibility limited to a turgid foot. Groping down 
the rudder post. 1 located the problem more by feel than by 
sight. Somehow the joining collar on the '■trouble-free." 
New York-installed coupling had vibrated loose. This let 
the propeller work forward on its own thrust, and it had 
neatly buz/cd three-inch-long gaps on the joining welds of 
the propeller aperture. 

When I swam back to the surface Carmen Tringalc hand- 
ed me some malleable putty, principally used for filling 
cracks in swimming pools. After working strips of this put- 
ty into the cracks. 1 shoved the propeller forward on center- 
line to hold the mass in place. We then wired the shaft down 
in this forward position to insure the propeller's staying 
put- 1 scrambled back to Beacon Hill to shower for an hour. 

The next morning, held alloat w ith swimming-pool putty 
and baling wire, Tam set forth to race for the Boston Yacht 
Club's Gould Cup off Marblehead. With her usual luck, 
the wind was right on the nose, strong and cold out of the 
northeast. 

The CJouid Cup is a two-day cumulative series, the cup 
going to the yacht with the lowest corrected-limc total for 
the two races. Catastrophe somehow held off long enough 
for us to win Saturday's race. The next day. Sunday, some 
heavy southerly squalls came through, with winds up to ?5 
knots. There was no pros ision in the race circular for a one- 
day postponement, but the Boston Race Committee decid- 
ed to postpone, anyway. This annoyed me no end. for it was 
an obv ious big-boat day. The race was advertised for ocean- 
going yachts, and for most of the summer in the smooth, 
light going the little boats had had things all their own way. 
•Along comes a heavy day w hen the little ones have to pay 
the price of their smooth-water victories, and the race com- 
mittee protects them from the big bullies. I ran up "The 
race committee is chicken" in international code Bags and 
left it flying all day. That's called public relations. 

The follow ing day we went out for the second and. in my 
opinion, illegal race. In the cockpit discussion on the way 
out. my beloved Ann l.ouise ("Charlie Brown" on Tara) 
learned we had a n-minulc lead going into this race. Be- 
cause of the surplus, she decided this was her day to skip- 
per. She had put up with Tara all year and since you can't 
light city hall, especially if you like to eat. I handed her the 
wheel and stationed myself by the mainshect. 

It IS amazing what the power of a wheel docs to people. 
Charlie Brown drew herself up to full height and took com- 
mand in a loud, squeaky voice. "O.K.. you guys. I've lis- 
tened to a lot of stuff all summer long. You're going to 
shape up or ship out." 

The starting guns commenced. The brave captain whis- 
pered. "Donny, Honny, what do 1 do?" I quietly told her. 
and she let go in a shrill bellow. "All right, you guys, ready 
about." With beginner's luck i( worked out all right. Tara 
picked off two competitors at the weather end of the start- 
ing line, shoving them well above it. hollowing instructions. 


our hcimswoman was happily shouting. "Gel out! Cict 
out!" — looking, however, in the wrong direction. 

Taro got to the Boston Lightship a close first, after a 
wind shift, but opened enough of a lead by tacking down- 
wind to have her handicap well in hand going into the last 
reach home. This leg was from the Newcombs Ledge Whis- 
tle off Bakers Island to the Tinkers Island Bell off .Marble- 
head. The light southerly wind in which we raced all day 
was dropping slow ly with the lowering sun. Close to Marble- 
head Neck a new nor'westcr was starting to poke out. Be- 
tween the two winds was a mile-wide belt of glossy water. I 
studied the problem through binoculars and concluded that 
the nor'westcr, being a pressure-pattern brcc/c, would be 
the survivor. To get into it. we had to lack away from course 
and work our way through the belt of calms. 

Our competitors came around Newcombs behind us and 
happily reached along for the finish in the last of the souther- 
ly. Lor a while it looked as though they would beat Tara to 
the line. The frowns in our cockpit turned to smiles when 
the calm belt moved slowly offshore and grasped our rivals 
twomilcsshort of the line, leav ing them dead in the water. In- 
shore. Tara had worked herself into the new wind. Charlie 
Brown had her sliding along beautifully just on the ridge of 
it. It required very delicate steering, but she handled it 
well, and we came up on the finish line doing over four 
knots as our offshore riv als sat becalmed. 

The line was parallel to our course, requiring a tack to 
cross. Charlie Brown look Tara by the committee boat and 
swung her slowly into the wind. They gave us the winning 
gun. and Charlie Brown shrieked with glee — but just for an 
instant- Our foredcck crew, w ith unusual efficiency, had been 
tying the skin of the jib along the rail to catch the last gasp 
of wind. When wc made that final lack .someone forgot to 
untie the skirt. Our jib backed hard, stopping the boat dead 
half across the line and very close to the committee boat. I 
couldn't turn on the engine or we would sink. Inexorably, 
the tide took us down on the committee boat, and there 
wasn't a damn thing wc could do about it. Tara fouled out 
having won the Gould Cup. Poor Charlie Brown was in 
tears, for it vv as her first race and she had sailed it beautiful- 
ly. To add insult to injury, our finish extended the time 
limit an hour, enabling the second boat to get across with 
but three minutes to spare. 

After the Charlie Brow n Memorial Race. Tara came out 
of the water for six weeks of repair and polish in Last Bos- 
ton. The engine and transmission, having been thoroughly 
submerged, were hauled out of the boat and completely re- 
built. The mountings inserted in New York were studied by 
Mr. Tringalc. the yard owner, who concluded they were all 
wrong. And so they were taken out. and solid new alumi- 
num mounts were welded in. We also ripped out some of 
the original interior and set about making the interior look 
more like a yacht. 

This time all r«/'«'s problems were to be solved by profes- 
sionals. Tara was repainted, inside and out. The sails were 
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Who says 

things are changing? 


"I do. I'm Bernie Ammons. The Air Force fought me to be 
on electronics technician. After the service, I worked my way 
up to become a technical writer for missiles systems. It hasn't 
been easy. But it con be done." 



Things are changing In the next 5 years. 8.000.000 good |obs will open up for Whites 
Negroes, Puerto Ricans, Mexican Amencans. everyone Toget one. geta skill. 



sent off for a scam cheek. The overhauled 
engine came back painted tire-enginc red, 
the color I insisted on in retribution for 
what it had done to my checkbook. A 
new American Paragon transmission was 
installed and everything checked, aligned 
and bedded down w ith micrometers, f 'or 
two days the engine was test run in the 
water. Carmen Tringalc is a man who 
I ikes to do ajob right. There were still cer- 
tain speeds that caused slight vibration, 
but I was informed that these were in- 
herent in any diesel, especially one 
mounted in a rigid, metal hull. All our 
problems were over, and we set forth for 
the Chesapeake, full of hope, on (X.'t. 20. 
That left nine days to gel to the Skippers 
Race in Annapolis. 

Wc made an uneventful two-day pas- 
sage to I ong Island Sound. Then on the 
second nighl. off New Maven. the new 
coupling shaft, joining the transmission 
to the main shall, sheared off clean. 

Three nights later Carmen Tringale got 
me out of bed at home to tell me he hadn't 
slept for two nights worrying about what 
went wrong. He had checked with every 
diesel expert available and thought he 
had a slim clue. Since the engine liad 
cracked the forward welds of its new 
mouiUs, this indicated to him that the 
source of the vibration problem must be 
at the opposite end. the back half, w here 
the flywheel is. This was the <»nly item on 
the rebuilding job that had not been 
checked. No one ever checks a flywheel 
balance. It is usually done once by the 
manufacturer, and that is that. 

I called my captain at .Annapolis and 
had him send out the flywheel for bal- 
ance testing. It was worth the try, like 
S1.(XK) vs. S5,0(X>. Sure enough, the re- 
port came back that the flywheel was 
1.4 foot-pounds out at 500 rpm and 
three times as bad farther up the scale. 
Tringale told me this was enough force 
to lift the front end of a Cadillac off the 
road at 50 mph. The British had paid 
back the Germans by sending over an 
unbalanced flywheel on a tractor engine. 
They got an Irishman along the way. 

Well, anyway. 1 1 months and SI4,01X) 
later Tara's engine has been laid to rest. 
Now. each day that passes without a 
phone call 1 heave a sigh of relief. But 
1 know it can't last. ewo 
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Discover the 
Continental States 
of America 


If you've never heard of the C.S.A., 
there's nothing wrong with your geog- 
raphy. Our country is brand new and, in 
fact, it's not really real. 

We just invented it— to show you 
where our Proud Birds go— and, more 
important, to show how Continental Air- 
lines is different. 

The difference is pride. The pride our 
people have in their airline is almost 
patriotic! You feel their pride in every- 
thing they do for you, and you feel good. 

Comfortable. Confident. 

^ The key to all this is in the motto of 
If the C.S.A.‘,‘Semper cum superbia," 






which tells you how we do things... 
“Always with pride.” 

Though the C.S.A. isn’t really real, our 
pride is! It's worth discovering. In the 
Continental States of America, come 
travel with us and feel the difference 
pride makes. 

Continental or, better yet, your travel 
agent can arrange it. He’s an expert on 
unusual new places. Including this one. 
Please call. 



Continental Airlines 

the proud bird with the golden tail 



(alsioft Srewing Corp.. St. lou!s, f/o. 




Thirst come. 


Thirst served. 


Beer after beer— the choicest product of the brewers' art? Everywhere. 


BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by MARK MULVOY 


NATtOHAV LEAGUC 

ST. LOUIS (5-1) responded to challenges by 
its most persistent rivals by winning five 
straight games and taking a ihrec-and-a- 
half-game lead over second-place chicaoo 
t3-4)- The Cubs had moved into a first- 
place tic by beating the Cards in the first 
game of their three-game scries in Busch 
Stadium, but the Cardinals rallied to beat 
the Cubs twice and lake three straight from 
the Braves. About the only thing the Cardi- 
nals lost was their bus driver, who did not 
show- up in time to drive the team back to its 
hotel in Atlanta, So Relief Pilcher Joe Hc’crn- 
er took the wheel, opened the door to let Curt 
riood get out so he could ride safely in a taxi 
and then bused the players to the hotel -hit- 
ting only a no-cxii sign en route. Although 
the Cubs lost one game because of some 
base-running derring-do, they won another 
when Ted Savage scored from first base on 
a bunt. Manager Leo Durocher benched 
Outfielder Adolfo PhtUips after Pfidlips, 
who had gone 0 for 12 and had been in a 
general slump the last three weeks, put a ther- 
mometer into his mouth, studied the cal- 
culations and decided he had a fever. 

Strong pitching blunted atianta’s (2-41 
baiting power, but the Braves' Pat Jarvis 
beat the Reds and Gary Nolan 1-0 with a 
two-hitler. Manager Billy Hitchcock recent- 
ly gave Jarvis a book titled Ps),-cho-Cyber- 
nciics that urges putting mind over matter. 
"I didn't know what it meant," said Jarvis 
later. "I'm not a nut like that pitcher who 
used to get hypnotized. But it helped me. 
Besides I'm as good as Veale and Nolan 
and Maloney." The 1-0 loss was a typical 
game for Nolan. Cincinnati's (3-4) 19-ycar- 
nld righi-hamlor In five of his last six games 
he permitted an average of only one run. 
but meanwhile the Reds averaged only a 
run a game for him. "If Gary had the runs 


they've scored for me. ' said Red Pitcher 
Mel Queen, "he'd be about 16 and two 
right now.” Instead. Nolan is eight and 
four. Pitchers Jim Maloney and Sammy 
Lllis continued to fail, and Outfielder Floyd 
Robinson replaced Tommy Harper on the 
disabled list. The Reds' injury hex reached 
a climax when Coach White) Wietclmann 
injured his leg in the dugoui and had to 
have an operation for a blood clot, san 
i-RANCisro (3-3) was 51-49 after lOO games, 
the Giants' worst record at that ptiini since 
I960. The team had lost 10 of 14 before 
Juan Manchal and Gaylord Perry, who 
together have won 20 and lost 21, beat 
PHiiADCLPHiA (2-5). The Phillies made 11 
errors and left 48 on base in six games. 
Houston's (7-1 ) new baiting coach, de- 
posed PITTSBURGH (2-5) Munagcr Harry 
Walker, smiled when the Astros beat the 
Pirates three straight, scoring 20 runs. The 
Pirates used to fight with Walker, now they 
arc fighiuvg aervong ihcmsielves— Manevy 
Jiminez and Juan Pizarro were fined S150 
each lor dugout fisticuffs. Ntw vork (1-6) 
used three catchers on one play against the 
Dodgers, and when the surviving receiver. 
Jerry Grotc. later wascjcctcd from the game, 
the Mets had to use Outfielder Tommy 
Reynolds behind the plate. The Mets even- 
tually lost the game on a passed ball. With 
LOS ANGtLFS (6- 1 ) watlow mg in eighth place, 
attendance at Dodger Stadium was down 
more than 300,000 for 44 dates. 


Slandinis StL SUW. Chi SB-U. Cin SB- 
49. All $147. SF S3- 50 Pitl 49-50. 
Phil 47 51 lA 46-54 Hsu 45 59 NY 39-60 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

It was still a five-icam pennant race ipnttr 
/4K although washimiton (5-3) was threat- 
ening to make it six. The Senators won three 
out of four games from the Angels for a 


string of 17 victories in 23 games. Prank 
Howard hit a 460-foot home run and had |0 
hits and 10 RBIs in five games. "I know I'd 
like to hit .275. but that's not always possi- 
ble." said Howard. Catcher Paul Casanova 
hit a grand slam against the Angels, while 
Pilcher Phil Ortega won his seventh straight. 
Joe Coleman his fourth before finally losing. 
Part of Coleman's recent success can be at- 
tributed to Joe .Sr., a former major league 
pitcher, who told his son to start brushing 
back the hitters. ciFVELAsn (3-3) traded 
Rocky Colavito to the White .Sox even 
though Colavito was the leading vole-getter 
in a poll to determine the Most Popular In- 
dian. The Indians' Tony Horton handed the 
Orioles' Moc Drahowsky his first loss in two 
years when he led otf the I2th inning wuh a 
long home run. Frank Robinson returned 
to the HALriMORf (2-3) lineup after mivsing 
28 games. In five trips to the plate he struck 
out twice, grounded out. singled and walked. 
"I don't feel I can play every day." Frank 
said, "because the ball sdl) looks like it's 
bobbing up and down." The Orioles, nev- 
crihclcss, continued to lose- Kansas citv 
|3-4) and ni-W' vork (4-2) waged germ 
warfare as they battled for last place. A 
swarm of gnats invaded Yankee Stadium be- 
fore one Athletic- Yankee game, and the A's 
trainer, Billy Jones, ran around the field 
spraying the arms and faces of his players 
from a bottle of insect repellent, The A's 
won one game when Catcher Phil Roof, who 
was not even hitting ,200 for the year, hit a 
home run. Mickey Mantle saved the Yan- 
kees from another imminent defeat with a 
I'vo-out home run in the bottom of the 
ninth that tied the Twins l-I Just before a 
cloudburst called olf the game. 


Stindings CN 57-4? Bos 55-44 Oet 53- 
45 M<nn 53 46 Ctl 55-49 W4sh 51-53. 
Cl>« 46 55 Rill 45 54. NY 44, 55 KC 43 59 


HIGHLIGHT 

Around ihc National League, Gene Mauch. (he volatile 
manager of the Philadelphia Phillies, has a reputation 
for halting opposing players wuh a steady Flow of un- 
printable verbiage that is designed to needle, anger and. 
in short, distract the players from the job at hand- 
heating the Phillies. Mauch was at his blue best last week 
in the Astrodome as he directed his Fire at Mike Cuellar 
of Houston, who was pitching a one-hil shutout against 
the Phils and leading I -0 as Ihc ninth inning began. "He 
was calling nve a very bad name." said CuclUr. "I no 
lake that from any man " Cuellar started toward the 
Philadelphia dugout. which was exactly what Mauch 
wanted. Out of the dugoui he charged, hoping for a fight 
that would gel them both tossed out of the game. After 
all. what more can a manager do for his team than to per- 


sonally get rid of an opposing pitcher who is throwing a 
onc-hit shutout? Bui Lddic Maihews, Housion's battle- 
wise third baseman, was alert to the situation. As Mauch 
approached. Mathews scooped him up on the short hop 
(nghil. and the tight wa.s prevented. Still, the meidcni 
seemed to have rattled Cuellar, who gave up a run Then 
Mauch opened up again, and again Cuellar started for the 
Phitlie dugout. But Maihews was still on guard and there 
was no Fight Much to Mauch's disgust. Houston won 
the game 2-1 in the I lih. "There arc limits as far as 
name-calling is concerned." said Maihews later, rcfleci- 
ing a view held by many a major leaguer. "1 respect 
Mauch's right to agitate, but you can't call people any 
name you want and expect them to lake it. I think he 
stepped over the boundaries this time" Replied Mauch: 
"All I was trying to do was win the game" No doubt. 
But the sjucsiion is: Does Ihc end justify Ihc means? 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundiip of the sport* Informdilon of the week 


The V S def. 


dS.keJcn6.tlli 
Ihc four.. 


106.7:6 
orld A 


C‘hampion»hif>s in Amcrvioofl, The Nethcr- 
lana.. a. R.W ROOrRS. a Cherokee Indian from 
Mu.koKCC. OkI».. »i'n indi.idual honors viiih 2.2‘JK 
points. IS ehead of Bnion 1. 1. Dison. POl AND, 
led b> MARIA SlACZYSSKA's 2.240 points, 
sssepi the hr\l three pUees in the ssomcn'i eompcli- 
liim 111 heat Ihc U S. team. 6,686 10 6.45t 


■OATiNC Akilh Brisip, C'uniimKhttm at the helm. 
COLUMBIA. California's l2-mctcr ctiniender in 
the America's Cup iri.ils. scored a surprisinn ):I0 
siclors over chid risal hilifpiJ for Ihc CariUii Cup 
in the Vess York Yachl Club renalla. She com- 
pleted Ihe 22-rnile irwn^ular Neuport Harbor 
course in 6 01 OS 


BOXING Thailand's world tl>wciKhl champion 
( HARICHAI CHINOI, in Ihe first defense of his 
lille since winninii il last December, retained Iiis 
errswn with a third round knockout user c<>unlr>- 
man Punthip Keosuri>a, ciithlh-rankcd 112-pnund 
contender, in a 15-roundcr in Banukok 
faiiMKan MILO ('At HOLIN look the British Lm- 
pirc mHldleweitlhl championship left saenni witen 
Blair Richardson retired last Tune- with a unani- 
mous 12-round decision oser Jimm> Mcilleur in 
Glance Ba>, NS 


Dris 


Bill> Hautlhton. 


hv Bill; 

. ( \R1.ISLL l$J) rinished 

ofCioscrnor Armbro. beaten for (he eighth straight 
lime, before the season's largest crowd (35.1281 in 
the mile-and-a-sisleenlh $88,664 Rcalimtion Trot 
for 4-yCBr-oldi at Rooscsell Raceway 


HOBSC RACING STRAKiHT DbAL (S7.20I, 
Mrs. hthel D. Jacobs' 5->ear-old daughter of Hail lo 
Reason, gave Jockey Bobby L'ssery his second siclo- 
ry in ihc lO-ycar-old $118,27$ Delaware flandtcap 
with a onc-and-thfce-uuartcr-lengih win oser F man. 
ucl Mittman's Malhoa in the iiiilc-and-a-siuaricr 
run for fillies and mares. 

With Brauho Bacra aboard. QDLl S OF THF. 
STA(iL ($2,601 remained unbeaten as she edged 
New Jersey-bred Cockey Miss by half a length at 
Monmouth Park to take the sis-furlong $103,630 
Sorority Stakes for 2->ear-old fillies. 

Rokeby Stable's 3-yeor-old gelding. FORT MARCY 
($71. ridden by Ron Tureolle. outran eight other 
turf specialists in (he milc-anJ-an-eighth $$7.90(1 T i- 
dal Handicap it At]ueducl and won by three lengths 
over Dunderhead, while the Fourth Fa.(ale Stable's 
fasonle and leading contender for (he 1967 grass 
course title. War Censor, finished a disappoinl- 

HILL CLOWN (S9.80I, carrying 20 pounds less 


FACES IN THE CROWD 


SI08.$00 Sunset Hai 


length upset victory for only 
.laris ui Ihc mllc-and-a-half 
leap It Hollywood Park. 

s end. with a 


PAN-AMERICAN GAMES A 

record field of 3.000 comp 
the results were very much as expected in W innipeg. 
Man. (pagf 201. U.S. athletes gamed 66 gold, 36 

of competition remaining and widening hoises of 
surpassing their 1961 Games total of 109 first- 
place wills. On land, U.S. teams were leading in 
escry event but baseball, cscling. weiahi lifiinis and 
field hockey. The men's and women's basketball and 
solleyball learns moved into the final lounds. while 
the wrestlers completed a dean sweep of eight finals 
and Ihc gyninasiics squads won 10 out of a possible 
14 gold medals, with Linda Jo Mclhany placing (irsi 
in fise events and third oscrall The shooting Icum 
set a world record m (he English nnc-malch 
compciiimn with 2.379 points In tennis the 0 S. 


and k 




both singles esenis. while in track the U.S. k 
the 100 meters lo Canada's Harry Jerome In the 
newly built $2.7 million Pan-Amcriean Pool, the 
Yanks drowned their rivals with six world records 
and more than twice as many gold medals, as Cali- 
fornia's 1 4.ycar-old Dl RBIF Ml YFR.ifSacramen- 
10 scored a double, wnh world marks in me 4(Xk 
jnd 800-mcler frecslylcs (4 32.6, 9 22 91. MARK 
SPITZ. 1 7. of Santa Clara. Calif, won Ihe 200-meier 
hulierrty (2 06 4|; KLN W A1 SH. 22. of Fast Lan- 
sing. Mich, the lOO-metcr freestyle (52.6); DON 
SCHOLLANDtR. 21 , of Saratoga, Calif the 200- 
mcier freeslyle (I 56); and. CLAUDIA KOLB, 17. 
of Santa Clara, Calif, the 200-niclcr mdisidual med- 
ley 12.26. 1 >. Canada s 16-ycar-otd ELaINF TaN- 
NF.R was Ihe other double winner, providing her 
country ( 


backsli 


vorld ri 


in the II 
I 07 .1 and 2 24,5) 


nss™,;; 


SOCCER NPSl. BALTIMORL (mysinnylhervcd 
Its lead in the Fastern Division to 24 points as the 
Bass won 3 2 over Los Angeles, with Brayil^n Fer- 
nando Al/cvcdo scoring Ihc winning goat (his ses- 

New York and lost to Chicag^ AT LANTA H 12). 
holding second place, played a l-l draw with ^ila- 
dclphia. while NFW' YORK (105) dropped a 3 2 
game to St Louis, then tied Baltimore 3 3 10 creep 
up to third place PITTSBURGH (104) lost to the 
Spartans. PHILADELPHIA (102) beat the Phan- 
toms ^ 1 w iih three first-half goals, and then tied Ihe 
Chiefs, to remain entrenched in the cellar for the 
third consecutive week. In the Western Division 
OAKLAND (14$) relamed its 2 1 -point lead with a 
:lory over second-place S'T. LOUIS (124), 
"HICAGO (t'"' - - - ■ 


9-0 1 
which spilt 


I Baltimore 



MRS. JEAN CLARK- 
SON, a Yorkxllirc. Eng- 
land hoo&dwifewhohail 
not handled a rifle uniil 
her husband taught her 
seven years ago, out- 
pointed '^44 of Unluin's 
flncsi shots (including 
her husband. Hurry ) to 
become the tirst woman 
eser to win the national 
small-bore title. 



ALAN EIKEL. 14, of 
Raytown. Mo., led his 
family in dominating 
the Missouri Valley 
AA\J diving meet as he 
took the one- and Ihrce- 
mcicr intermediate ti- 
tles. Don, 12. won (he 
same junior events- 
Sandy, II, and Patty, 9, 
were thconc-mclcr girls' 
and midget champs. 



DICK GENTM. a 42- 
ycar-old Miami hoai- 
buildcr. piloted his 
brand new yellow 28- 
foot powerboat. Thun- 
Jerhird IV. to a 5:23. .^0 
firsl-place finish in the 
253-milc Long Island 
(N.Y.J Marathon. beat- 
ing his fellow Miamian 
and last year’s winner. 
Allan Brown, by 1:30. 



TERESA WEINSHIL- 
BOUM. 1.5. a golfer 
from Ponca City, Okla.. 
won the .state girls' jun- 
ior title for the second 
consecutive year when 
she retained medalist 
honors with a three- 
over-par 76, then de- 
feated last year's run- 
ner-up, Louise Stckoll, 
in the finals 4 and 3- 


3-1 before its largest home-game crowd (7,243 1 and 
moved ahead ofLOS ANGFLF-S (tOI). which had 
(wo lowev, and TORONTO (92 1 clung lo last place 
in spile of a 6- 1 viclory oser the Toros. 

MILEPOSTS RETIRED' From professional foot- 
ball. former Noire Dame Quarterback and Heiv- 
man Trophy Winner PAUL MORNUNO. 31. be- 
cause of neck miunes sufTered in a game last season. 
Hurnung. Ihe Golden Boy of the NFL. scored 760 

S nimx during his nine play ing years with the Green 
ay Packers, including 176 m I960, to set a league 
record, and won Most Valuable Player honors in 
1961. He went In Ihc iKwIy formed New Orleans 
Saints in the NFL expansion draft and plaru lo re- 
main at ihcir (ruining camp in San Diego as special 
assistant lo Coach Tom Fears 

RLTIKFI)' After 12 years of professional boxing 
(SO-1 1-3). LDDir MACHFN. IS.alop heavyweight 
contender who neser had a shot at the iiilc 
Rl TIRED Chicago Bears' Defensive F'nd FD 
O'BR.VDOVICH. 27, 10 devote full time lo his )ob 
as a steel salesman in Chicago O'Hradosich. an 
Ilhni star for iwo years {1959 I 960). K>mr<> 
Bears in 1962 and started in all 14 of Ihcir games 
last season. 

INJURED Argentine racehorse FORLI, unbeaten 
in nine starts, cracked a hone in his forelcs while fin- 
ishing second to Uominar in the $56.7()0 Citation 
Handicap at Arlington Park. The 4-year-old chest- 
nut coll will he sent to Kentucky to stand at stud. 
SOLD I o Canadian ml and gas tycoon F rank Mc- 
Mahon. the chestnut son of Raise A Native out of 
Gay Hostess for a record S250.(»0 at Ihc 24lb annual 
Kecneland summer sale of Thoroughbred yearlings 
INDUCTrn Into Ihe American Golf Hall of 
Fame JE.SSW SW EETSER. U.S. Amateur CTiam- 
pion (1922). Walker Cup Team Captain (1965. 
1967) and first American to wm the British Ama- 
teur title (1926); TOM MORRIS JR , four-time 
holder of the Championship Bell (1868 1870. 1872) 
and winner of the Open (rofessional Tournament 
at the age of 16; and CKCILIA LElTC'H. the 
British. French and Canadian ladies' champion of 
the early 1920s. 

DIFD J R, (l.udi WRAY. 73, star center for the 
Uniscniiy ol Pennsylvania (1914 1916, >9191 who 
with Ben Bell founded the Philadelphia Eagles in 
19.1.1; ai a nursing home in Philadelphia Wray, 
nicknamed "Rough and Ready," coached the 
Eagles for iheir first three years tn the NFL before 
Bell bought him out and look over as head coach. 


CREDITS 

4 H*,C isMjOman t4-Merb SchoO-;- li 17 
Walter loon jr. 16 Herb Schorliaon. 31, 32 
lomes Oroie. 34, 2S-E>ir SchweiXoidt. 36- 
39 - Had Koplar 8lact Slor, 39 Roy 0* Carove, 
42, 43 Neill lovritren.Mitwovtae Jowrnal, 46 — 
18a Guoxfian. Ficloriol ForaOa. 49 — 60b Gnmn. 
63 — *7 66 — Fresi Aisocloiioa. 7ogl Re«l8ow-Eon 
los City Star, John Ciousa, Foul Daiby-Ooily Oxlo 
hONon, CKrIiiir Sonvbai lauial Nawi taodar. 



CATHY HAMBLIN. )4. 
a member of the Al- 
buquerque Olympelte 
Track Club, recorded a 
world's best for her age 
in her first attempt in 
the pentathlon at a New 
Mexico AAU men's 
meet w iih a 3.893-poini 
total, bettering Briton 
Vivian Knowles’s 1965 
mark by 31. 



ROBERT GALLIS. a 
window washer from 
Laurel. Md. who has a 
128-game average in 
duckpin bowling with 
(he 24U Mixed Doubles 
League in Silver Spring, 
rolled gamcsof2IO, 149 
and 1 90 for a world rec- 
ord 549, breaking Ar- 
thur Lemke's 24'ycaT- 
old mark by seven pins. 
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WITolb the readers take over 


FRAN’S FANS 

Sirs: 

New York doesn’t deserve Fran Tarken- 
ton (Qiiarierhack on the Run. July 17 a 
self.). Giant fans booed Charlie Conerly 
and Y.A. Tittle. So 1 bet that Tarkenion, 
despite his great ability, will get similar 
treatment. 

F-doar M. Frifd 
South Charleston, W. Va. 

BETS OFF 

Sirs: 

Your Scorecard. “Unnecessary Rough- 
ness" (July 3), once again shows us a public 
ofheial interested in publicity and headlines 
rather than the apprehending of real crimi- 
nals. 

In regard to Mr, William Cahn's expose 
of a college coach who has allegedly been 
gambling on his own team, this sensational 
disclosure is based on wire-tapped conver- 
sations between a bettor and a bookie, one 
of whom IS trying to justify his backing of 
a certain team by stating that the coach was 
betting himself. 

Bettors and bookies alike, trying to prove 
that they arc smart and to let everyone 
know that they arc “in the know," drop 
names. A concrete example: beginning on 
the Wednesday before last fall's Michigan 
Staie-Notre Dame game, the point spread 
on Michigan State started going up from 
three points, The spread reached eight 
points right before game lime. The reason 
for this influx of money on Notre Dame, 
among "the smart guys." was that the Notre 
Dame coach was supposed to be betting on 
his own team. 

This rumor grew and grew, until right 
before game time everyone wanted to bet 
on Notre Dame. Of course, the Notre Dame 
coach, who probably nexer made a bet in his 
life, was the only one who knew that his 
No. I halfback. All-America Nick Fddy. 
was out of the game and wouldn’t play a 
minute. So this is one iinK the boys really 
got fooled. 

As for any college coach betting. I don't 
think Cahn has any information or actual 
proof to this cfTcct. and I submit the ques- 
tion: “W'hy would any coach add to his 
wiws by being so stupid as to bet?" His very 
life and c.xistcnec depend on the outcome of 
every game that his team plays. VV'ould a 
coach be so loolish as to add betting to the 
intense pressure he is working under at all 
times'? 

Being u boiskie myself, I can assure you 
that no bookie, member of a syndicate (a 
much misused and abused word used by 
crime commissions, publicity-seekers et at.) 
or anyone else is gvsing to pull a gun on any 
citizen and threaten his life, forcing said 


citizen to make a bet on the outcome of a 
sports event. 

Name Withheld 

New Orleans 

Ol.ES AND WHISTLES 

Sirs: 

John McC ormick's Ten Toreros in SeeJ 
of a Butt (July 24) was an authoritative dis- 
cu.ssion of San Isidro, the other festivals and 
especially of the bulls. His style is cold, hard 
and with no nonsense for the uninformed; 
he writes for the seasoned alkionado who 
wants good reports of the bulls with his 
morning bowl of gazpacho. The beginner 
should cut out the glossary he provided, 
paste it on the wall and memori/e it for 
future reviews. 

Mr. McCormick’s impressions, however, 
shs'uld not go completely unchallenged. He 
said, for example, that Antonio Ordonez is 
"the best when he wants to he." Ord6nez is 
the best, period. II he has become somewhat 
careless with his kills, it is, as the author 
carefully states, because he is 35. rich and 
justly disdainful ofa public that has become 
bored with his perfection and has taken 
cheap pop artists like El Cordobas to its 
heart. 

When I traveled with Ordbfic/.' cuudrilta 
in the 1961 season through arrangcmenl by 
Ernest Hemingway, Antonio was at the 
zenith of his career. The public loved every 
move he made, and he usually made the 
right ones. Since then. Paco Camino and El 
Viti have emerged stronger than ever before 
and Mondefto has returned, to complete 
the group of purists. 

McCormick’s account did move me, how- 
ever. He looks at bullfighting from the pur- 
ist’s viewpoint, that of the love for the bull. 
This is rare. I missed Spam this year, but 
he brought me back for a few moments, his 
biased opinions notwith.standing. .tfd.v'A/cit' 
Jlii KEY Lyons 

New York City 
Sirs: 

Two ears to SI for daring amid an au- 
dience steeped chiefly in baseball, ice hockey 
and professional football— to run an article 
appealing to w hut surely must he considered 
u minority. 

Author John McCormick also merits 
praise for writing straight from the hip. In 
other sport-oriented magazines I’ve read, 
hulltighiing articles arc slanted toward the 
uninformed American sportsman that lik- 
able guy who might know who’s on first, 
but who knows little of loreo except what 
he reads in slicks dedicated to boosting sales 
figures, not truth, McCormick ably illus- 
trated that bullfighting is much more than 
blixsd and sand: it is man dominating the 


attacking instinct of brute beast, and this is 
a part of a rich and colorful culture. 

WiLLtAM L. How't 
Briarcliff Manor, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

I cannot believe that in the U.S.. where 
bullfighting is against the law. you would 
publish an article on this so-called “sport." 
It is horrible! How can you allow such a 
thing to happen ’ I am a charter subscriber 
of .SI and I am ashamed! 

MhS. Wiu lAM Wv,B» SUNDERl AND 
Danbury. Conn. 

STRONG BODIES 
Sirs: 

1 am writing this on behalf of the proud 
residents of Carle Place, N.Y. 

On June 22. for the second consecutive 
year, the six-man team entered by our high 
school in competition with 2.500 schools 
throughout the country won the U.S. Ma- 
rine Corps National Physical F itness con- 
test at Washington, D.C. 

.Since the late F’rcsident Kennedy started 
the President’s physical fitness council, 
schools throughout the country have been 
strongly stressing physical fitness m their 
programs. When a very small high school 
1450 male students) like Carle Place cun win 
this championship it is quite an achievement 
for Its coach, U.S. Marine Reserve Major 
Tom Redden, and his team of five boys 
and an alternate. Two Carle Place boys scored 
the highest in the country Gene Crom- 
well, 494 out of a possible 500. and Bob 
Meyer. 492. The scores of our other coit- 
icstanis were: Bill Obcriics, 488, Richard 
Morrison, 488. Dennis Boccard, 486, and 
the alternate, Mark Welch, 483. for a total 
five-man score of 2,448. 1 he \ccond-plavc 
team from Pennsylvania scored 2,373. 

To me this proves the worth of the phys- 
ical-education program of our school. The 
idea of physical education is mainly to build 
strong bodies and not just football, basket- 
ball players etc., even though our athletic 
teams have been powers in their divisions for 
many years. 

RdBI RI J, L'JIISUR 

C uric Place, N.Y 

MEMORIES 

Sirs: 

I-.njoyed Mahhini Jenkins’ report on 
events along Waikiki { The Siiintner Surfers 
Invade Hawaii. July 24). It stirred memories 
of a year spent on Oahu Rtxk. Although I 
am overaged (35) for the trash cun, there are 
a lot of happenings that old men in their 
3CK can shovel, 

Dor (sravis 

I'nrl Worth 

fontinurd 
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19TH HOLE continued 



New isonietric-i<otO"'c method buildi 

POWERFUL MUSCLES 

IN LESS THAN 3 MINUTES A DAY 
Now, fight in youf O'*" home, you eon build 
tironger muscle* . - - brood shoulders . . . 
increased lung eopoeity . . . o trim waistline, 
with the new TENSOLATOR0: the Kientifle 
new method of Isolonic-lsemetric Contraction 
developed by physiologists of the famous 
Mo* Plonck Institute in West Germany. 

Used to train Olympic athletes, TENSO- 
lATOft con multiply strength for everyone 
—30, 40, 50 years old or more. No strenuous 
exercises, no lengthy workouts. TENSOLATOR 
guoronteei positive results In a series of 
quick 7-seCOnd exercises thot take less than 
3 minutes o doy In the home. TENSOLATOR 

con olso concentrate on fost strengthening 
of individuol muscles (golfer's wrists, etc.l. 

Successful results guoronfeed or your 
money bock in |0 doys. Send for FREE 
illustroted, step-by-step brochure showing 
TENSOLATOR In action. (Enclose 23( to cover 
postage and handling.) 

Theyle Corp., Dept. SO-IO, 509 Fifth Ave. 

New York. N.Y. 10017 



It 

tastes 
expensive 
...and is. 


Made Irom an onginal old style 
sour mash reape by Gill Samuels. 

(ourth generaiion Kentucky Dislillef. 

Also available in Limited Edilion at 1 01 proof. 


90 prao/ • Slit Hill OntiHiet Ct . SUf Hill firm, li/ilii. Hr 


Sirs: 

On behalf of all “service creeps" stationed 
on Oahu and tho\e individuals, pavt, pres- 
ct\L, and future vlsvling (revm Vieuram or. 
R&R. I wish to apologi/c to that voiing lads 
who complained about "service creeps" in 
your article on Hawaii. I didn't realize that 
I and my fellow servicemen posed such an 
obstacle to the enjoyment of her Hawaiian 
slay. Apparently I mistakenly believed that 
I also had a right to enjoy and use the 
same facilities as the young lady and her 
friends. I suggest that prior to her depar- 
ture from Hawaii, she visit the Arizonu 
Memorial and then Punchbowl National 
C emetery, where both old and new graves 
attest to the part "service creeps" have 
played and arc playing in the defense of 
our country. 

SP5 E. [.. Kvass, USA 
APO, San f rancisco 

LIFE BEGINS 

Sirs; 

As a charter subscriber to SI. I have for 
many years asked myself, "Why is this pub- 
lication so preoccupied with golf?” Ii seemed 
IQ me that, relative to the interests of the av- 
erage sports fan. an inordinate amount of 
space was devoted to golf tournaments, 
wherever they might have been held. 

Somehow your feature They All Luve a 
Laim (July 24) crystallized the answer. This 
is the one sport (bridge excepted) where age 
is least likely to separate the men from the 
boys. Where else in sports can the 40-ptussers 
like Roberto de V'icenzo so clearly and im- 
pressively (on occasion) beat the younger 
generation? If the wonderful Latin with the 
big nose and barrelful of empathy was an 
unusual victor in tournament golf, that 
would be one thing. But look at his contem- 
poraries— Sam Snead. Ben Hogan, Julius 
Bon>s, E. J. Harrison, An Wall who arc 
still capable, among many other oldlimcrs. 
of capturing the trophy or being right up 
there among the top five finishers. 

This all adds up to one thing; the age fac- 
tor IS an important contributor to the mag- 
ical impact of golf. It enables the older gen- 
eration to identify. It provides heaps of nos- 
talgia and It hits home 

C'AKl CimMARi 

P.icific Palisades, C alif 

FLARING EGO 

Sirs: 

1 don't know whether to thank you or not 
for Tex Maule's article on Ciasion Rixlants 
(FleriiifiH with a Flair. July 17). It wus an in- 
teresting story on Belgium's highly praised 
athlete. But I nearly got sick at the man's 
egotistical views. Play it safe and stay at 
home with more articles on Jim Ryun and 
fewer on conceited trophy-savers. 

Hii I Scm si iR 

Rye. N.Y. 




Tiny pocket-size lets you 
carry day-long protection 
wherever you go. 

Binaca 






Very concentrated 
Golden Breath Drops. 


Sports Illustrated 

SUBSCRIPTION 

SERVICE 


To v-riie xboul your subwripiion. change of 
aJdrees, bilImK. adiusiment. compUini. or 
reneveal, address. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATKD 
540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III 6061 1 
C'harles A. Adams, Vice President 
•tltaih preunt adilrrrs lahel in spoie below, 
this will help us idrnli/y you i/uiiklv uml at<uriiirly 


2 
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To order a new suhstription check Nw 
new, renewal. U»e forni below for your 
addrevv. Mail lo SPORTS II.LU.STRATtD 
al addrevt given above. Ralev: Conlinenlal U.S. 

I yt SK.OO. Alaska. Canada. Hawaii. Puerto 
Rico, Virgin Islands I yr SIO.OO. Military 
pcrvtinnel anywhere in the world I yr S6.00. All 
other I yr ,514.00. 


To write about bdilorial oi 
tenls. addrrvv SK>RTS 
TIMt A tIFF Bldg. R 
New York. N Y 10020. 


ILLUSTRAl tD, 
■ckcfellcr Cenler. 


tVlien yon ore moving, pteave gtM us ftse wteVv 
nolice. Print your name and new address and 
Zip Code number below and mail lo SPORIS 
lULUSTRATtD SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 
al address given abov«. Please note your tele- 
phone number below. 


Telephone Number 




How to A void Boredom with a Modified Choke 


As Annie Oakley said, a girl can't 
has a gun, the least a girl can do is 

por inanv >cars I iioer held a gun in 
* ni> hand or felt any desire to. Then 
1 found myself married to an finglish- 
man «ho talked shooting and hunt- 
ing from August to KebruarN and who 
dragged me with him to sit awa\ long 
weekends in stately homes and chat w ith 
nonshooiing nannies and mums while 
he and the other men bagged hares and 
grouse on healhered moors. 

After some sesen years of this I de- 
cided the time had come to take Annie 
Oakley seriously. So I went to \isil Mr. 
Lyell- Mr. Lyell is the manager of Hol- 
land & Holland of Bruton Street, rihe- 
makers to Prince Philip. As soon as 1 
sat down in his ofiice. Mr. Lyell showed 
me a photograph of the Prince hold- 
ing one Holland & Holland gun and a 
photograph of another made for an In- 
dian maharaja with a replica of the Taj 
Mahal engraved on its stock. I hurriedly 
explained that while I did indeed have 
every hope of following these royal ex- 
amples I thought I'd better lind out if I 
could lire a gun before 1 bought one. No 
trouble at all. VVe could, said Mr. Lyell. 
arrange a series of six private lessons 
(for S38. plus (he cost of shells and clay 
targets) for me at the Holland it Hol- 
land shooting school. 1.^ miles from 
l.ondon. There, he said, on 70 acres of 
beautiful country, lie 15 shooting stands 
where clay birds are throw n to simulate 
partridge, pheasant, driven grouse and 
llighiing duck. On the principle that no 
one could resist such delights I signed up 
fvvr the course. 

The following morning at S;30 a 
plum-colored station wagon drove me 
to the school. My instructor, a Mr. Nor- 
man Clarke, greeted me. wearing a 
knickcrbocker suit in brown-cheeked 
tweed, and began my lesson with ad- 
vice on appropriate slmoting dre.ss: 
■'Never wear a loud color that might 
startle the birds or distract the other 
shooters." he said <1 was in a bright-red 
windbreaker). "Plus-fours are still worn 
here by the men." be added. "The ladies 
wear tweed suits, comfortable shoes with 
studs, and small-brimmed mackintosh 


get a man with a gun. But if she already has the man and he already 
: get one for herself and learn how to shoot it by SUSAN BLACKBURN 


hats." I had on corduroy irou.sers. Well- 
ington boots and a scarf. 

Having scored zero on attire. I was 
ushered into a small school building 
surrounded by rose gardens in brilliant 
bloom, and handed my lirst gun. Right 
then, before I bad even started. I de- 
spaired. I couldn't tell you its weight, 
but I'd as soon find fun in pushing u 
bulldozer uphill as in carrying that gun 
for a day on the moors. "This is our 
try gun.” said Mr. Clarke. "Of course, 
it's heavier than a shotgun." He smiled, 
having noticed my palsied arms. "We 
use it to fit you. It will be adjusted in 
nine ditTercni ways for your arm length, 
the shape of your shoulder and. most 
importantly, your eyesight. When I've 
worked with a pupil and lind he's miss- 
ing consistently in the same way. I know 
his gun has insuHicienl casi-otT 1 think 
you call that offset in the L.S. Anyone 
whose gun isn't a perfect fit is handi- 
capping his shooting ability. Your gun 
should compensate for any personal 
physical weakness, and you should have 
it checked every year. I've got a man who 
comes out for lessons whose stock has 
been shortened from l4Vi to 12‘A over 
the years as his muscles contracted. He's 
X4 now and still shooting well. " 

As we walked along the footpath 
across the open field to the futiiig plate 
at which I would fire my first shot (from 
the lightest gun in the shop— 28 bore I. 
Mr. Clarke was careful to show me how 
he carried his gun over one arm. un- 
loaded and with the breech open. I d 
had mine up on my shoulder like the 
guards at Kiickingham Palace. 

"Now. the first thing you do." he 
said when we reached the plate, "is to 
look through the barrel and see if it's 
empty. Then you lake your stance: left 
toe at 12 o'clock, right tix: at 2 o'clock, 
with four to six inches between the 
heels. If your stance is too wide you'll 
drop a shoulder while crossing birds. 
Then balance the gun between your 
hands: the left hand under the barrel 
with the thumb around the grip and the 
pad of the first linger resting on the 


trigger guard ready (o squeeze the trig- 
ger. You don't want to squeeze with 
the joint instead of the pad of that finger 
or you'll be in for bruised fingers. Now. 
mounting that gun correctly is very im- 
portant. You're holding the gun in any 
comfortable and safe position and you 
sec A bird. Keep yisur eyes on that bird 
and bring the gun up so that the stiH:k 
pauses for a second under the right arm- 
pit. Now. forget the gun completely. 
Your eyes must be riveted on the bird! 
This will compel you to keep your head 
still - so that the stock of the gun is al- 
lowed to come to the correct place 
against your shoulder and check. Don't 
incline your cheek to the gun. but bring 
the gun right up to your cheek. If you 
do this your shoulder will meet the gun. 
Never put the gun to your shoulder. If 
you arc looking at the bird your left 
hand will automalicaily point ui it. and 
if you bring the gun up to your cheek 
your shoulder will meet it. Once you've 
learned the correct gun mounting, the 
barrel end will take care of itself. All 
you have to do is keep your eyes on 
the bird." 

"Now mouiu your gun!" 1 checked my 
stance. O.K. l.efl hand under, thumb 
right, lingers left, right thumb on the 
grip. O.K.. up. The slock rested under 
mv right armpit. "Now. forget the gun!" 
shouted Mr. Clarke. I forgot my gun - 
and a second later ended my lirst mount- 
ing with my head twisted sideway. s and 
straining down right to meet the stisek 
that was still stuck under my armpit! 

On my second lesson I was allowed 
to load the gun. "No! Don't push the 
cartridge in. Drop it in; let it lake itself 
in, l-ook first to make sure there's noth- 
ing in there. It'scasy to drop in a smaller 
shell- say. one your child dropped in 
your cartridge bag. Then you put in an- 
other. thinking. "Lunny. thought I just 
put one in.' and you fire and blow off 
your hand." Pretty funny, all right. 1 
thought. But my insiructorwas speaking 
again. "When you close the gun bring 
the slock up to the barrels not the 
other way round." 

riuillmifd 
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^ set for action! 

Rugged Cords 
KSjW Celanese* 




ORTREL* 


Get set for action in slim 
A-l PEQGlRS«...now 
in popular corduroy 
of FORTREL^ polyester and 
cotton that never needs 
ironing I Seven smart new 
colors. Insist on the original 
dress-up jeans with the 
A-1 PeggerstagI $8.00 
at fine men's stores 
or write: A-1 Kotzin Co., 
1300 Santee St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 


SUM CORDUROY JEANS 


Modified Choke rommuHl 

A fevv moineiiK lak*r vsc aiming 
at "driven partridge." which still re- 
markably resembled clay pigeons. 
"Here," vtid Clarke, "you have to start 
from behind the bird. I le's coming right 
over you. Look at the tail. Move your 
eyes up to its beak. V'ou'll think you're 
in front of it shoot! That's it! Move 
up on it- C'ood." 

Oh. 1 thought, this is fun! Shooting 
is fun! 

"No. >'00 stopped your gun. Keep 
moving. I ire as you get to the beak, 
but let the gun follow through. No! 
[Shooting's a bloody waste of time!] 
Try again Keep your eyes on the bird. 
Ciood! (Oh. shooting is great)." 

I shot about 40 rounds at the "par- 
VTvdge." atvsi to Mr. Clarke's delighv I hit 
every "bird" when I did exactly what he 
had said. As we walked back to the 
central building Mr. Clarke discussed 
boring — how "full choke" means a 
close boring, giving you a nine-inch 
diameter of shot at 20 yards and how 
"cylinder" is open boring and gives 
20 inches diameter at 20 yards, and how 
the ideal game boring is improved cylin- 
der in the right barrel and modified choke 
in the left, and how. if you arc shooting 
driven grouse, you want improved cylin- 
der in both barrels, and how. if it's wild 
fowl you're after, you have to have 
three-quarters in the left and full choke 
in the right. All perfectly clear like 
binary mathematics. 

"In the grouse butt. Jack!" Mr. Clarke 
called out to the bent old trapper who 
hobbled off to "pull" for my third les- 
son. It was a beautiful, clear, sunny day, 
and we had to wait between shots for a 
tractor to turn the hay for drying in 
the field where we stood. The school's 
land is farmed by a neighbor, and in 
rainy I'ngland "make hay while the sun 
shines" is no figure of speech. At last, 
however, the fun began. The birds were 
released from eight different positions, 
singly and in pairs. Txpecting one bird to 
the right. I would gel two to my left. 
The sh<Kk made me jump, and then the 
suw would bounce. M\ lefv arm gov weak 
and wobbly. 

"liven the best shooters have to get 
that left arm in shape before the season." 
said Mr. Clarke. "After all. if you are 
right-handed your left arm doesn't do 
much during the year. You can't expect 
it to suddenly get strong when fall rolls 
around." (I made a vow to use my left 
arm for everything I could from then on. 
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Shouldn't they hear both sides? 

1 he \ount: people in PoUmci. Czechoslovakia. Bulgaria. Rumania. Hungary 
are making up their minds about the world, right now . .Shaping their ideas 
and ideals. Shouldn't they hear both sides'? Shouldn't they hear the truth? 
The main way for many of the young people in these Communist-ruled 
countries to hear the truth is through Radio F'lee Europe — a private, non- 
prolit organizatiiin set up to broadcast, completely and truthfully, to people 
w ho are Hooded w ith Communist views on everything. Your dollars help get 
the truth through to the young people in Eastern Europe. 

Radio Free Europe needs your support. 

Send your contribution to Box .1967, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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But get the full story. Talk to 
any one of our thousands of 
Kansas City Life agents 
across the country. They 
are trained to serve yoij. 


KANSAS CITY LIFE 


WHAnr iveake:^ 


For one thing, we at Kansas City Life have 
specialized exclusively in life Insurance for 
73 years . . . and that means we provide protec- 
tion for your family should something happen 
to you. Secondly, your Kansas City Life insur. 
ance program is tailored to fit your particular 
family, from new baby to college education for 
your children, to carefree reiirenient for you. 


The vow stuck for three days and cost 
me two cups, one plate, two cigarette 
burns and one spilled martini.) 

For my fourth lesson we moved to the 
tower. 

”1 want you to remember that shot- 
gun shiX)ting is instinctive shooting. 
These birds are coming from what .seems 
far away. Keep both eyes on the bird, 
and don't lake a second go. .Shoot w hen 
your gun reaches your check at the mo- 
ment you're on the beak. A high bird 
looks fartheraway than he ts. Your eyes 
will deceive you. but you'll miss him if 
you wait." 

He was right. I wailed, and I missed. 

For my last two lessons I was given 
another instructor. Mr. C. G. Potter, 
who has Iseen teaching since 19.12. He 
is older than Mr. C larke (68 is a guess). 
He is bent w ilh rheumatism, and his large 
hands are swollen with arthritis. All that 
Mr. Clarke had said he reiterated, so 
that my confidence in what I had already 
learned remained intact. I learned in 
addition that 1 tended to shift my weight 
and that my weight should remain slight- 
ly on the ball of my right fool. I also 
learned from Mr. Potter that the lighter 
the gun the more chance of recoil. This 
surprised nw at first, but he explained 
that a heavier stock would naturally ab- 
sorb more recoil. Mr. Potter's hearing has 
been affected after years of shooting, 
and he recommended earplugs for use 
during lessons. "You need your cars 
open, though, when you're waiting for 
a real bird." 

So now my ears are open and ringing 
with such admonitions as. "Keep your 
eyes on the bird!" "Don't check the gun 
when you pull the trigger!" "Follow 
through to the beak!" "Don't lixjk at 
the gun!" "Keep your head still!" and, 
"Point at the bird with your left arm!" 

I may not bag my limit this fall, but 
with any luck I won't shoot a ghillic or 
a duke, and I reckon (as the British say) 
that with a bnishup les.son or two be- 
fore the season, a spiffy new tweed suit, 
a new pair of oxfords w ilh studs, a Rob- 
in Hood hat, and a properly cast-off 
gun I should be all right. Jack. I'm sure, 
after all these years of urging me to 
shoot, my husband will be delighted. 
Let's see: that's $38 for lessons to date, 
about 535 for the shells, say $20 for 
brushup classes. $90 for the suit. 550 
for the jacket. $10 for a hat, $27 for 
shoes and a madc-to-order gun for only 
$2,750— yes, he'll be delighted. 
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Heforc we part with a Uniroyal 
Master size 8.25*14 tire, we expect you 
to part with $75 phtx your old tire. 

That’s a lot of money for just one 
tire and frankly, you may wonder 
whether it's worth it. 

The answer is no. 

It’s not worth it— as long as you 


never have to burn up the road trying 
to get somewhere in a hurry. 

As long as you never have to drive 
on a treacherous, rain-slicked road. 

As long as you never have to smack 
into a pothole. 

And as long as you never drive down 


a rtiad that has a nail lying on it. 

But if there's even a slim chance you 
may run into these situations sometime 
in the next 40 or 50,000 miles, $75 isn't 
such a high price at all. 

Not when you measure it 
against the much higher 
price you might have to pay. Tnt ntu j.^efta«iac 

na)nr<i>>VSAen< 


THE UNIROYAL MASTER 


mmi 

UNIRDYAL 


Sizes other than 8.25-1 1 priced accordingly 





The "Longhorns” 

New Marlboro lOO’s. 
Big mid pack. 

Big flavor, too! 

Extra long, so you 
can spend a little 
more time in 
Marlboro Country. 



ManDoro 

lOO’s 


New gold pack— extra long partner to Famous Marlboro Red. 

NEW MARLBORO 1 100 


